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VISIONS AND VOYAGES' 


By JESSIE GRAY 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


I mAVE thought of this great association 
as a treasure chest. The amount of the 
treasure is not to be measured by what we 
can take out for ourselves, but how much 
we can put into the chest, as riches to spend 
for others. The teachers of this nation 
have put into it their loyalty, cooperation, 
zeal and industry. They have worked that 
children shall not be deprived of their 
rightful heritage. The association pays 
tribute to the dauntless courage of the 
teachers of America, and I dedicate myself 
to a year of service in assisting them with 
their problems. 

Everything that has happened this year, 
in the eyele of happy service, has empha- 
sized the truth of the foregoing statement. 
In the greater knowledge of that experi- 
ence, let us review our plans, our accom- 
plishments through organization, realizing 
how pitifully weak the individual is and 
how magnificently strong the service and 
the devotion of 200,000 members, guided by 
a marvelously trained, dedicated staff, un- 
der the leadership of an executive secretary 
whose courage and rectitude have won 
laurels and distinction. 

Our unfinished work, our plans in the 
making, will be our vision and challenge 
for the next year’s voyage. Our treasure 
chest has bulged with increased under- 
standing, loyalty, cooperative endeavor and 


1 Address before the General Session, Washing- 
ton Auditorium, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1934. 


all that adds to the fulness of life. The 
teachers have woven into the fabrie of the 
nation devotion, dedication, sacrifice and 
the ineradicable pattern that children must 
be well taught in order to dream dreams 
and eateh the vision without which the 
people perish. It has been their extrava- 
gant gladness to put thirty million children 
in their midst, to help make each life and 
to keep all happy and content in the mak- 
ing—unmindful of the howling wolves of 
selfishness that would have destroyed our 
schools. 

The National Education Association 
again pays tribute to the spiritual mother- 
hood and dauntless courage of those teach- 
ers who collectively have done more than 
their share in carrying on despite every 
discouragement. They know full well that 
it is only ‘‘in the fertile soil of education 
and preparation that democratic principles 
can grow into cooperation, understanding 
and the fulfilment of our best hopes.’’ 
Their professional contribution not only 
has held education true to its mission of 
interpreting life through sympathy, be- 
nevolence and interdependence, but it has 
expressed concretely, in every way, the 
ardent hope for the success of this associ- 
ation—our cooperative endeavor—through 
our collective wisdom, voice and influence. 

During this year your faithful, ever- 
vigilant executive secretary, Mr. Crabtree, 
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took up the cudgels to defend, primarily, 
the sacred trust of education from chiselers 
who would have cut our tree of life down 
to its roots. Can’t you see him instant in 
season and out of season calling the land 
erant banks to a halt, the tax economists to 
an accounting, because they know neither 
how to raise taxes yet nor how best to ap- 
portion them so that the relative impor- 
tance of governmental functions shall be 
held in the righteous balanee of finer judg- 
ment. To those in our midst whose foolish 
remarks were unsound and unwise, he also 
uttered a challenge for the ethics of lead- 
ership to look to its wisdom and construe- 
tiveness. To those editors of newspapers 
and magazines whose influence was deplor- 
ably weak for education, if not actually 
antagonistic, the tide has turned to a 
rreater helpfulness beeause of his powerful 
Not only has he defended Amer- 


ican edueation in its hour of greatest need, 


influence. 


but he has given an inspirational leadership 
in the improvement of the schools so that 
they may be more worthy of defense. 
The growth in membership, 7,865 in 1912 
to well-nigh a quarter of a million in 1934, 
is another testimonial to the vision, devo- 
tion and dynamic influence of Mr. Crab- 
tree. His vision saw the possibility of en- 
larged headquarters and a way to its ful- 
His acumen evolved the plan to 
They 


filment. 

finance it 
have leaped ahead from 73 in 1917, when 
he came, to 4,954 in 1934. We owe a debt 
to Mr. Crabtree that can never be paid ex- 
cept through clearer vision, consecrated de- 


from life memberships. 


votion and a life free from greed, guile and 
malfeasance. 

During this year, your president has 
visited 87 cities in 27 states. It has been 
her privilege to speak to 300,000 people, to 


address state conventions, national groups, 


local associations, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, city and national clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs, 


Forums, as well as members of 
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Boards of Edueation. She has traveled 
40,000 miles by train and plane. Every- 
where, teachers were busy developing 
visions of stewardship and making voyages 
to discover how to make the school more 
appreciative of its community and the com- 
munity more appreciative of its schools. 
Whenever there was a call for faith and 
courage, there was a sure answer in hold- 
ing education true to its mission. 

increased, through 
sacrifice in many eases. The division of 
membership reports $9,407 extra revenue, 
showing 4,704 more memberships. Seven- 
teen state associations reported increased 
members, and eight states report an in- 
crease in their National Education Associ- 
ation memberships. We find ourselves on 
the upward march! This is glorious news 
indeed! It was due, no doubt, to the dy- 
namie membership committee appointed 
early in the year. They worked valiantly 
to interpret the activities and advantages 
Praise be to 


Memberships have 


of our national organization. 
them for their fine results! 

The privilege of membership is the privi- 
lege of service and constructive suggestion. 
It is a matter of pride to participate in 
group action that states social and eco- 
nomic goals for a nation, cares for legis- 
lation, secures retirement for teachers, 
guides and develops international rela- 
tions, takes care of rural and adult educa- 
tion, promotes library service and kinder- 
gartens. It is a matter for condemnation 
to accept gains from organization and not 
support it by membership. It seems hardly 
honest in the last analysis, does it? How 
can teachers say to their government, ‘‘I 
do my part,’’ if they refrain from doing 
their part through organization toward the 
general welfare and common defense of 
their own group? 

Our management this year, always won- 
derful, has been a miracle. Through strict- 
est economies we find ourselves at the end 
of a very expensive year $7,500 within our 
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income, although we were obliged to eall 
for funds to finance the extra work of the 
Commission for Federal Emergency Re- 
lief, for which nothing had been budgeted. 
Publicity was tremendously increased and 
that demanded extra finance also. We ex- 
press our appreciation for the spontaneous 
response when the National Education As- 
sociation was left with the greater part of 
the burden of financing the Commission 
on the Federal Emergency Relief. Eleven 
state organizations sent $630, 163 local as- 
sociations sent $2,574 and two departments 
sent $275. Added to this was $500 from 
the Phi Delta Kappa; $1,500 from the 
American Council; $37 from individuals 
and $378 from the unemployment fund, 
making a total of $5,894. 

Another expression of appreciation is 
due the National Broadcasting Company, 
whose half-hour broadcast each week rep- 
resents a contribution of $2,500, or $100,- 
000 for forty weeks of free service. This 
program has helped to sensitize our nation, 
helped to keep the public informed of the 
schools, their services and costs, the value 
of education, the attack on it, and the re- 
sult of those attacks. It has aroused us 
all to the plight of education. We also 
thank Past President Florence Hale for her 
cheery challenges in the varied and inter- 
esting programs which have reached and 
convinced millions of people. This service 
she, too, gave freely and gladly. 

This year, our immediate plans were 
made for a greater information of lay or- 
ganizations to defend education as the cor- 
nerstone of democracy. In this plan, the 
division of research gave the scientific 
facts, the division of publicity sent them 
forth to be used in defense of education 
through all affiliated lay organizations. To 
each American Legion Post, a special cita- 
tion -was sent for its work in the defense 
of education during this emergency. 

Our journal has never functioned better 
in interpreting the crisis, its cause, its ex- 
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tent and how to end it. A series of special 
features included ‘‘The Interpretation of 
Edueation’’ (October, 1933); ‘* Working 
Together’? (November, 1933); ‘*Emer- 
gveney Federal Aid Imperative’’ (Febru- 
ary, 1934) ; and ‘‘Secondary Education for 
the New Day’’ (May, 1934 


who elamor for news of what is being done 


(Teachers 


should read, mark and inwardly digest, 
since membership can only be turned into 
service when informed as to fields of ser- 
vice and how to function therein.) The 
journal this year has presented a perfect 
course in cooperative endeavor. The new 
era in education will result when we, too, 
spread eagle wings to fly from inertia, and 
eall: ‘‘I do my part. Why don’t you do 
yours ?”’ 

Throughout the year, the Journal makes 
the report of work well done, as well as the 
announcement of new plans for the next bit 
of progress. It has kept the members and 
the profession generally in close touch with 
the work of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, as well as with 
the progress of the National Commission 
for Federal Emergency Aid for Education 
and the statements of the Committee on 
Social and Economie Goals. In this great 
effort to interpret education in a national 
field, teachers who have not read their 
journals are greatly at fault. Faculties 
that have not used the journal as the basis 
of discussion are prolonging the crisis, 
which can not pass away till every one 
cooperates through understanding and par- 
ticipates in the well-planned program to 
end it. Teachers can make their contribu- 
tion in meeting citizens and revealing to 
them the program for the welfare of the 
schools. This service offers an opportunity 
for them to show that they are neither in- 
different nor mercenary in their profession. 
You and your journal are invincible! 
Carry its message of the schools to the 
people. Beyond the profession itself, it 
maintains 3,300 contacts with press asso- 
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ciations, religious, business, labor and lay 
magazines, writers, cartoonists, speakers, 
radio stations and others who have influ- 
ence in forming publie opinion. 

The journal each year sponsors Ameri- 
ean Edueation Week in cooperation with 
the Office of Education and the American 
Last year it gave suggestions and 

Think of 
It distrib- 
uted a million pieces of literature which 
produced untold good, not to mention an 
Already it has planned 


Legion. 
materials to 3,000 communities. 
that stupendous contribution ! 


income of $6,671. 
the coming year’s program for American 
Education Week. You, no doubt, will ae- 
cept many of its suggestions. It is a part 
of your membership value in a vision of 
greater future usefulness. 

Through this same division of publica- 
tions, have the of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergeney in 
Education. This committee, early in the 
summer of 1933, published its findings on 
The plan has 
of the 
nation in nine regional conferences held in 
Kansas City, Chicago, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Hartford, Birmingham, Washing- 
Eight hundred extré 


we heard report 


the financing of education. 


been discussed in every section 


ton and Cleveland. 
consultants were appointed from lay or- 
ganizations and officers of teacher organi- 
They drafted 
a charter of educational finance which has 
been studied by all lay organizations to 
help in the solution of the vexing problem 
of financing the schools. The work of this 
great interpretative group was helped by 
a study outline prepared by the field seere- 
tary of the association for lay study of the 


zations and school systems. 


report. The commission was augmented 
this year by the addition of two members 
appointed by our President. As a result of 
the decision by the executive committee in 
Cleveland, in February, 1934, it: will con- 
tinue its work on educational recovery and 
reconstruction. The division of research 
also prepared monthly reports for these 
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800 consultants, compiled a directory of 
400 committee reports relating to educa- 
tional recovery and tabulated reports on 
rural school conditions in 2,000 counties. 
It supplemented the report and work of 
the joint commission by publishing four 
pertinent pamphlets: (1) ‘‘Essentials of 
Taxation’’; (2) ‘‘Evaluating the Public 
Sehools’’; (3) ‘‘Current Status of the Kin- 
dergarten,’’ and (4) ‘‘Federal Emergency 
Aid for Education Imperative.”’ 

The research division has planned, in re- 
sponse to the legislative commission, a state 
school legislative reference service. It will 
be financed by the association and will 
serve to help states plan for far-reaching 
improvements in school systems. No doubt 
it will suggest new tax bases, a larger ad- 
ministrative unit, a better way of selecting 
members of boards of education, as well 
as limiting their numbers. Strange, is it 
not, that in our nation there are on an 
average of two members of boards of edu- 
sation for each teacher? 

Planning this year for a more complete 
interpretation of the schools to the public 
by us has brought forth the eighth year- 
book of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, called ‘‘Teacher and Public.’’ 
It is full of actual experiences that have 
won public understanding and defense for 
schools. It was written by teachers from 
their actual experiences. The ninth chap- 
ter of the 1934 yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendenee, called ‘‘ Helping Citi- 
zens Know Their Schools,’’ also gives ad- 
ditional help for the interpretation of the 
school. One of the outstanding econtribu- 
tions of the year for interpreting the 
schools to the people has been the publica- 
tion by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers of a 200-page book called 
‘*Our Public Schools.’’ This gives simple, 
concrete information about schools, so that 
parents may be helped to protect education 
against unwise economies and unjust 
slashes of the school budget. It was pre- 
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pared by our field secretary, Charl Wil- 
liams. Nineteen leading educators and ex- 
perts have written 
interesting, non-technical language, telling 


chapters in simple, 
the story of the development, organization 
and maintenance of our publie schools and 
This 


book should also be discussed in faculty 


their purpose in the new social order. 


meetings, so that teachers and public may 
‘‘speak the same language’’ in defending 
education in coming legislative sessions. 

The journal has also sponsored vitalized 
commencement programs to register that 
finer interpretation of schools in students’ 
minds, so that they will continue their in- 
terest and support, when they, in turn, 
shall be taxpayers. It has been my privi- 
lege to attend six commencements this 
June and they bore marvelous testimony to 
a superfine kind of program and teaching. 

Too much praise ean not be given our 
division of publicity. Side by side with it 
woes the work of the research division. 
When you hear teachers say ‘‘ What does 
the NEA do for me?’’ take out this one 
vear’s list of accomplishments and _ its 
plans for the future and let it answer the 
question. 

Under all the activity of the National 
Edueation Association is the sure founda- 
tion of scientific data produced by the re- 
search division. It carried on this year 
the following studies concerning teacher 
welfare and school efficiency : 

(1) For the committee on the economic 
status of the teacher, it collected, checked 
and tabulated 30,000 monthly reports; 
thus securing the first reasonably accurate 
status of the American teacher. 

(2) For the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, it reviewed 42 investigations in 
school publicity and prepared 39 statistical 
charts and tables, as well as editorial as- 
sistance in ‘‘Teacher and Publie.’’ 

(3) For the retirement committee, it col- 


lected information on the effects of the 
depression on 22 state retirement systems. 
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(4) For the legislative commission, it 
collected the data concerning the need for 
It helped draft 
conducted — six 


Federal Emergency Aid. 
the six-point program; 
nation-wide telegraphic surveys of educa- 
tional conditions and prepared 200 pages 
of reports to support the survey. 

(5) For the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, it contributed several 
chapters to the thirteenth yearbook. 

(6) For the committee on social and 
economic goals, it conducted a survey of 
social-civie education. 

(7) For the Department of Superinten- 
dence, it collected data, drafted the final 
chapter of the twelfth yearbook and helped 
in the development and management of 
77 topic groups at the Cleveland conven- 
tion. 

It also issued five research bulletins: (1 

‘“Constructive Economy in Edueation’’; 
2) ‘*Current Conditions in the Nation’s 
Schools’’; (3) ‘‘Five Years of State Rev- 
enue Legislation, 1929-1933’; (4) ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Character. (a) The Social and 
Psychological Background’’; (5) ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Character. (b) Improving the 
School Program.’’ 

It has answered 2,000 letters and issued 
special circulars dealing with the NIRA; 
school-building construction; unpaid sal- 
aries of teachers; the schedule of high- 
school classes; expenditures for school 
books; and school legislation of 1933. For 
next year there are already visions for in- 
creased service which you may read in Dr. 
Carr’s report. 

The year’s work would be very incom- 
plete without mention of the heroic work 
of our legislative commission, with Dr. 
Sidney Hall as chairman. Late in the 
summer, to give teachers a voice to state 
the relative value of their services, we for- 
mulated a code to state fair minimum cre- 
dentials and salaries of teachers. It was 
hoped that we could prevent the scaling 
down of salaries below codes offered by the 
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various industries. It was offered to the 
administrative officers of the NRA in a 
special conference and rejected because no 
government employees were permitted to 
make codes. In early October, 32 national 
groups met under the leadership of Dr. 
James N, 


Pennsylvania, to discuss the crisis in edu- 


Rule, state superintendent of 
cation. As a result, a six-point program 
for legislation enactment was drafted. Dr. 
James H. Richmond, state superintendent 
of Kentucky, was made chairman of the 
National Federal Emer- 
gency Aid for Edueation, and Mr. James 
W. Cammack was made his first assistant. 


Committee for 


It was perfectly 
You know how 


You know the program. 
reported in the journal. 
generously you responded to financing it. 
The grilling work of watching and waiting 
and moving the bills was in large measure 
earried on by Mr. Cammack. 

Thirty-three states received sums to keep 
rural schools open in communities of 5,000 
population or Approximately $17,- 
000,000 was spent by the state superinten- 


less. 


dent and the state emergency relief com- 
This 
act has been completed and has ceased. In 
addition, approximately $9,000,000 were re- 


mission without any federal control. 


leased for employing teachers who did not 
have positions; nursery, adult education, 
continuation, rehabilitation and_ special 
classes for handicappeal pupils and voca- 
tional courses were given. 

Through PWA about $70,000,000 were 
spent for erection of school buildings on a 
70-30 basis by local districts and Federal 
Government, respectively. | 

To pay teachers salaries incurred before 
June, 1934, the Sabath Amendment of the 
Home Industries Act has been signed for 
loans to school districts to pay salaries in 
arrears. 

I have given you a vision of organization 
activities with which you have entrusted 
us this year—to increase understanding 
among us, to interpret education to our fel- 
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low citizens, to thwart and nullify inimical 
forces that would negate the finest influ- 
ence of school services and deny them sup- 
port. The vision is not complete without 
a danger signal. There are 200,000 mem- 
bers in the National Education Associa- 
tion. The indifference of the 800,000 inert 
members of the profession is the first 
menace. Inertia in four fifths of the phys- 
ical body would be paralysis. Moreover, 
the greatest criticism comes from those 
whose psychology is to criticize, to eall off 
attention from their own inactivity. Mak- 
ing a contribution of service cures much 
fault-finding. If there has been no par- 
ticipation in the program of understand- 
ing, planning, achievement, in all honor 
there should be no 
Drones may shirk, but workers work! 

There is also a tendency on the part of 
some educators to take the cream of the 
profession and abrogate to themselves the 
credit of the success which belongs to the 
profession as a whole. To skim off the suc- 
cesses and deny the defeats is unsportsman- 
like and entirely unprofessional. Teachers 
who do much experimentation should 
guard against exploitation of their best 
work by those who had no part in it. 

To ask any other organization to make 
the teachers’ cause, in itself, synonymous 
with theirs is to deny the ability of the 
profession to organize for its own defense, 
or else to admit the weakness of profes- 
sional organization to insure its own de- 
fense and secure its own aims. Every lay 
organization is basically and essentially 
interested in education and must become 
defenders of education. All political par- 
ties must be interested in the support of 
education. Every profession must also be 
interested in and defend education per se, 
not the teacher separated from her work. 
The profession itself is its own paramount 
defender. Therefore, teachers who have 
passed on to other organizations their mem- 


adverse criticism. 
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berships and affiliation, in the hope of pro- 
tection, have separated themselves from 
their work and are no longer under the 
defense of education. Of those teachers we 
ask, ‘‘Have you given your profession 100 
per cent. of your support?’’ ‘‘If not, why 
not?’’ We urge a united profession, with 
faith in ability to plan and work coopera- 
tively for all progress and prestige of the 
rroup as a whole. We urge the ideal that 
our profession best defends itself through 
fine service, fine ethics and loyalty within 
the group. 

Organizations, like clocks, go from the 
motion members give them and, as organi- 
zations, are made and moved by us; so by 
us they may be ruined. Wherefore our 
organization depends rather on us than we 
on our organization. Let us, therefore, 
strengthen ourselves in service, spirit and 
dedication that it may be well with all of 
us because of each of us. 

Our vision for next year must include 
greater cooperation with our wonderful lay 
organizations, more scientific information, 
definite work for tax reforms and restora- 
tion of school budgets, social contacts with 
homes, and clubs, articles for magazines, 


larger administrative units. (In some 


ACADEMIC 
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places there are 4,285 teachers to one mem- 
ber of a Board of Education. On an aver- 
age, there is one board member for two 
teachers in the United States, and in 
twelve states there are more board mem- 
bers than teachers! From this statement, 
we can see visions of interesting work in 
the voyage ahead. 

And, teachers, we must put America 
first, not merely in the assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties, not 
in splendid icy isolation, but in warm- 
hearted cooperation. In Flanders Fields, 
Allan Seegar says the soldiers had ‘‘ felt 
dawn.’’ We, too, must feel dawn 
of vitality that wakes us to a new endeavor, 
Listen 


the stir 
the thankfulness for work to do. *‘ 
to the salutation of the dawn. Look to this 
day, for it is life. In its brief course, lie 
all the verities and realities of your exis- 
tence; the bliss of growth, the glory of 
action, the splendor of beauty. For yester- 
day is but a dream, and to-morrow is only 
a vision, but to-day well lived, makes of 
every yesterday a dream of happiness, and 
every to-morrow a vision of hope. Look 
well, therefore, to this day, for such is the 
salutation of the dawn,’’ as you begin your 
voyage into a happy new year of service. 


FREEDOM’ 


By Dr. THOMAS W. GOSLING 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


AT one time academic freedom referred 
primarily to teaching. It meant the right 
of the teacher without let or hindrance to 
teach whatever he pleased. It assumed 
that the teacher would choose to teach only 
Within the field in which he had special 
qualifications. It assumed also that stu- 
dents were under no compulsion to attend 
the teacher’s lectures or to pay him any 

1An address at the convention of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., July 3, 
1934, 


fees for his labors. Thus from the begin- 
ning the freedom of the learner was in- 
volved in the freedom of the teacher. 

The social situations which made this 
kind of academic freedom possible are no 
longer the conventional patterns. A free 
society in which instruction is offered only 
to those who want it and who are qualified 
to profit by it and in which any one may 
teach if he can gather an audience is 
scarcely to be found anywhere in America. 
Even where instruction is offered under the 
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auspices of private organizations or socie- 
ties, the teacher is expected to conform to 
regulations and the students in their at- 
tendance respond to certain social compul- 
sions. Thus academic freedom has taken 
on new meanings as society has become 
more highly organized. It is now inter- 
preted in a manner which includes many 
kinds of freedom under many different cir- 
cumstances. Whereas freedom 
was once understood to involve the right 


academie 


freely to express opinions on matters of 
abstract principle of a purely impersonal 
nature, now after gradations and inere- 
ments of meaning it is thought by many 
to confer the additional privilege of mak- 
ing personal attacks for purely personal 
ends. 


THE PrIcE OF PROGRESS 


As one takes a long look backward and 
views the slow, intermittent, but persistent 
upward struggle of mankind he is deeply 
impressed by the part which freedom of 
thinking and freedom of expression have 
played in the human drama. It never has 
been altogether safe to think outside of the 
patterns of convention and to speak with- 
restraint. Socrates propounded his 
doctrines for the enlightenment of the 
young men of Athens; he was charged 
with making ‘‘the worse appear the betters 
reason’’; and he paid for his hardihood by 
being forced to drink the poison hemlock. 
But his death did not end all. Through 
his disciple Plato and a host of followers 
he gave to Athens a position of distinction 
and of leadership which for centuries has 
supplied positive direction to human af- 
fairs. Galileo, imprisoned for proclaiming 
that the earth is round, lives on, while even 
the names of his persecutors have searcely 
a place in the memory of men; and the 
earth still revolves daily on its axis, and 
relentlessly follows its orbit around the 
sun. ) Countless men have dared to speak 
the truth and have been willing to pay the 


out 
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price. ‘‘The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.’’ The fact is that 
without free utterance even at a price the 
moral and spiritual progress of the world 
would be seriously impeded if not alto- 
gether restrained. 


FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOLS 


On this occasion we wish to deal specifi- 
eally with the freedom of the teachers in 
the public schools. Are there any princi- 
ples which may be accepted as policies and 
as guides of conduct? Are there standards 
of action which apply to teachers and not 
to other members of the community? Are 
teachers to be encouraged to think of their 
rights without giving due consideration to 
their duties also? 

There is a realm of at least tentatively 
exact knowledge in which no one is privi- 
leged to express opinions contrary to ac- 
cepted facts. For example, no one should 
be permitted to teach arithmetic to ele- 
mentary school children unless he is willing 
to teach that two and two make four; nor 
should any one be permitted to teach plane 
geometry to high-school pupils unless he 
accepts the doctrine of the three dimen- 
sions of space. It is possible of course that 
the higher mathematics will refute our 
present conceptions and make it necessary 
for us to impart new doctrines wholly op- 
posed to those which are now conventional. 
In the meantime, while the scholar con- 
tinues to make his researches and to dis- 
cover new truths, he teaches the known 
facts of the present to those who on account 
of their immaturity have need of safe 
guidance in a world which does not yet 
know all. Thus fve have no difficulty and 
no argument in disposing of the question 
of freedom in areas where little or no con- 
troversy exists.) 

When we come, however, to other fields 
over which float the clouds of uncertainty, 
we find a wholly different set of problems. 
These become especially acute in the teach- 
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ing of biology and of the social sciences. 
It would be helpful in resolving the diffi- 
culty if both teachers and the general pub- 
lie would recall the memorable words which 
the 


case 


defense of 
sophists: ‘* Remember not 
alone which is at issue but the education of 
which the future of 
Thus it is not the 


Isoerates used in his 


it is my 
our youth—upon 
others must depend.”’ 
whim or the predilection or the prejudice 
of either the teacher or the general public 
that counts at all in this matter. It is only 
the truth that counts and the welfare of 
the young who are to be taught.) If the 
truth is known, it must be taught without 
fear or favor; if it is not known, as so often 
is the case in the challenging subjects of 
the current curriculum, then nothing re- 
mains for the teacher but to examine with 
his pupils all facets of the problem, includ- 
ing the teacher’s own personal opinion, 
and to stimulate them to honest, penetrat- 
ing and courageous investigation on their 
wn initiative, 
violate the intellectual and the spiritual 
integrity of the learner; it is to erect the 
barrier of predetermined judgment be- 
tween the mind of the pupil and the truth 
which he is seeking; it is exalting the right 
of the individual teacher above the welfare 
of the The rights of the 
learner are as sacred as the rights of the 


To go beyond this is to 


social group. 
teacher. 

A eareful observance of this distinction 
between indoctrination and free discussion 
will make it for the American 
teacher to include in his courses of study 
hitherto 


easier 
much vital material which has 
been excluded from the classroom. It is 
highly important that our young people 
should be aware of a multitude of problems 
which have a direct bearing upon the social, 
economie and political welfare of the na- 
tion and that they should be prepared in 
the schools to deal with these problems 
intelligently and fearlessly after the days 
of formal schooling are over. In this phase 
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f the teacher’s work academic freedom 


means the right to discuss all questions 


( 


freely, dispassionately, honestly, and to en- 
joy immunity from attack. 

The attainment of this kind of academie 
freedom rests largely in the hands of the 
teachers themselves. There are likely to be 
some martyrs before the end is achieved; 
but if the teaching profession in the inter- 
est of the public welfare will take and hold 
a consistent and determined position, much 
individual suffering and hardship may be 


avoided. 


FREEDOM TO PARTICIPATE IN CIVIC 
ACTIVITIES 
There is another kind of academic free- 
dom which teachers now most earnestly 
desire. 
vated lives, shut out from participation in 
the affairs of the world. Their former iso- 
lation from the stream of normal activities 


They are not content to live segre- 


has brought upon them a certain conde- 


scending sympathy which at times has 


proved highly offensive. They are asking 
for the fulk recognition of their rights as 


citizens and they are asserting a claim to 


just appraisal of their services to society. 


The publie should applaud this virile atti- 
tude, because it means that the youth of 
the land will be taught by men and women 
who have strength and courage. Only such 
are fit to teach the children of America. 
This new kind of academie freedom will 
make available to the nation vast resources 
intelligence and idealism at a 
The 
financial depression has revealed the teach- 
It has brought to them 


of energy, 
time when they are sorely needed. 


ers to themselves. 
a sense of their social utility; it has found 
them ready and eager to make sacrifices for 
the ehildren and their families; and it has 
made them acceptable to communities 
whieh did not fully realize their worth be- 
fore. It is unthinkable that having once 
achieved this social status, teachers will fail 
to move on into other areas of service. 
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The whole theory of academic freedom is 
predicated not solely or primarily upon a 
just conception of individual rights, but 
chiefly upon a broad view of social welfare. 
It is highly important in all fields of human 
activity that the truth shall be known. 
The truth is not ascertained by the count- 
ing of noses or by the casting of ballots. 
Least of all can it be determined by the use 
of force or compulsion. Truth is a special 
vift to open minds operating in an atmos- 
untram- 


phere of honest inquiry and of 


meled freedom. The state, which is society 
in an organized form, has a peculiar inter- 
est in fostering and maintaining the condi- 
tions under which truth may be revealed. 
The progressive discovery and application 
of new truths constitute the indispensable 
requisites of national safety and of national 
progress. 

The particular service which our Ameri- 
can teachers are prepared to render to-day 
is to keep open the avenues of discussion 
and of discriminating inquiry concerning 
the state of the nation) Unfortunate occur- 
rences beyond our borders have shown how 
easy it is to conscript publie opinion and to 
make it subservient to the requirements of 
centralized authority. Even in normal 
times in America it is difficult to have clear 
thinking and honest expression. All of us 
find ourselves hedged in by the compulsions 
of the various groups with which we are 
affiliated. friends, our 
clubs, our political and professional organi- 


Our coterie of 
zations, our business associates, all tend to 
impose upon us certain formulas of think- 
ing; they almost seem to be in a conspiracy 
of silence and of repression from which we 
ean free ourselves only by vigorous self- 
assertion—not the bombastic self-assertion 
of the egotist but rather the quiet and de- 
termined insistence of the individual upon 
his intellectual and spiritual independence. 
This condition, characteristic of common 
experience, is accentuated in periods of 
crisis, for these tend to marshal all forces 
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to a common end. It is in those very times, 
however, that there is the greatest need of 
constructively critical judgments which 
may safely find public utterance. ‘‘Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ It is 
equally true that the silence of the people 
is a sign that tyranny is near. 

With some conspicuous exceptions, our 
American teachers as a body are strong 
supporters of the American doctrine of 
democracy. They are prepared under a 
guarantee of freedom of speech to defend 
this doctrine not at all as a fixed and un- 
changing creed, but as a definition of a liv- 
ing and growing organism with inherent 
power of adaptation to the developing 
genius of the American people. 


FREEDOM TO PARTICIPATE IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Within the field of school administration, 
academic freedom is likely to show rapid 
development. There is evidence of an in- 
creasing conviction that there has been too 
much authoritarianism in American educa- 
tion. The ideal school administration ex- 
hibits a maximum of cooperation and a 
mindmum of authority. The school sys- 
tems which have attained the highest dis- 
tinetion and which are recognized as lead- 
ers in public education have been successful 
in enlisting large numbers of their staffs in 
cooperative endeavors for the benefit of the 
children. The executives have been leaders 
who have interpreted their functions gen- 
erously and unselfishly. They have not 
arrogated to themselves unusual dignities 
and powers. They have sensed a high 
responsibility to provide suitable and 
adequate teaching materials; to make the 
conditions of teaching as pleasant and in- 
spiring as possible; and to discover and to 
develop merit everywhere. The financial 
situation of the past few years has made 
these commendable efforts unusually diffi- 
cult; at the same time it has drawn teach- 
ers and administrators more closely to- 
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vether in sympathetic understanding and 
has tended to unify the protession to the 
ereat advantage of all. 

The next step in the development of this 
new and wholesome relationship will fol- 
low when the 
fear which is the normal consequence of 
administration. There 
be no fear in a school system except that 


teachers are released from 


autocratic should 
which accompanies incompetence and dis- 
honesty. 

The machinery for the attainment of the 
new goals lies in the development of strong 
professional organizations which will con- 
duet 
school problems and which through in- 


continuous studies of all kinds of 


trinsic worth will make themselves _in- 
dispensable helpers in the heavy tasks of 
administration. The 
are likely to be given as much freedom of 


In their own 


teachers themselves 


expression as they will take. 
interest, they will develop codes of ethics 
with accompanying agencies for enforcing 
their purposes. They will not be able to 


inefficiency, dishonesty or self- 


Their own freedom will depend 


tolerate 
seeking. 
upon their fitness for self-government. In 
the new era, the best administrator will be 
the person who has the highest capacity for 
inspiring cooperative effort and for organ- 
izing and leading willing and efficient help- 
ers. What Charles William Eliot said of 
the best type of college president may be 
said of the best type of school administra- 
tor: ‘*He will manifest no desire whatever 
for arbitrary power over masses of human 
beings, or for what is ordinarily called 


? 


fame or glory.’ 


OBSTACLES TO FREEDOM 


The chief obstacle in the way of attain- 
ing academic freedom is likely to be found 
in the inertia or the fear or the self-interest 
of those who have not been accustomed to 
accord this freedom to others. It will be 
found also in that strange multifarious 
public opinion which is curiously averse to 
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the aeceptanee of new ideas. Doubtless in 
coming into this new freedom teachers will 
commit many excesses. Some, for example, 
will forget that if they have rights, they 
The right to 


freedom of speech involves the accompany- 


have also correlative duties. 


ing duty to deal justly with all men and to 
the 
honor. These are essential limitations upon « 
When these limitations 


observe principles of decency and 


academic freedom. 


not observed, teachers will subject 


are 


themselves to merited criticism. It may 
seem at times that their charter of freedom 
But 


should be revoked. the struggle for 


freedom can not be stopped. It is the as 


sertion of the universal in man; as such it 
may suffer reverses, but never permanent 
defeat. 

The opponents of academic freedom may 
properly be reminded that in the long run 
less of harm will be done by the abuse of 
We 


are attempting in America to develop a co- 


freedom than by efforts to suppress it. 


operative society founded on good will, fair 
dealing and mutual helpfulness. Faith in 
the common man and faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth over falsehood are funda- 
mental to the suecess of our program. If 
we have faith, we shall tolerate error be- 
cause we shall know that it can not survive. 
It is better for us all that error should be 
brought out into the light rather than that 
it should be permitted to hide in dark 
work in 


places and do its mischievous 


secret. Light, freedom and life are both 


the means and the end of our strugele. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus academic freedom in its various 
forms is seen to be only one phase of that 
spiritual freedom to which we all aspire. 
It is essential not only for the happiness of 
for the strength 
A denial 
of freedom is a denial of a universal hu- 
Any attempt at denial 


the individual, but also 


and the well-being of the state. 


man imperative. 
can end only in tragedy. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WORK OF THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


AccorpinG to information sent us from the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
during recent years in various ways shown an 
interest in Australian education and has made 
grants of money available for various purposes. 
Its largest single benefaction has been the grant 
made for the support of the Council for Edu- 
cational Research, but it has in addition given 
rrants for adult education, for libraries and for 
Australian edueationists who have wished to go 
abroad. Dr. James E. Russell and Dr. L. D. 
Coffman have visited Australia in order to make 
observations on behalf of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Word has recently been received that the 
president of the corporation, Dr. F. P. Keppel, 
hopes to visit Australia in the early part of next 
year. 

The Carnegie Corporation has recently ar- 
ranged for the preparation of a number of sets 
of books and materials for assisting in the 
teaching of art in secondary schools. Each set 
consists of approximately 125 books and 900 
photographs and color reproductions. The 
value of each set is about two thousand dollars. 
The Carnegie Corporation has notified its in- 
tention of supplying three of these sets for use 
in Australia, and has asked the Council for 
Edueational Research to advise it in the matter 
of making the best possible use of the sets. 

The corporation has also made arrangements 
to finance a comprehensive survey of library 
facilities in Australia. The investigation will 
inelude not only public and university libraries, 
but also libraries in all types of schools. The 
survey is to be carried out by Ralph Munn, whé 
is in charge of the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh, acting in cooperation with Mr. E. R. 
Pitt, who is in charge of the Publie Library at 
Melbourne. 

The council has on hand the preparation of a 
comprehensive report on secondary education 
in Australia. It is hoped in this report to do 
for Australia what the report on “The Eduea- 
tion of the Adolescent” (Hadow Report) did 
for England. Chapters are being prepared by 


edueationists associated both with the Eduea- 


tion Departments and with private secondary 
schools. The report is being prepared under 
the editorship of Dr. P. R. Cole, who also edited 
the council’s book on the Primary School Cur- 
riculum. 


STUDENT TROUBLES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF GOTTINGEN 

ACCORDING to press dispatches to The New 
York Times, an open fight by students of the 
University of Géttingen against Nazi rule was 
a fresh contribution on July 16 to the general 
discontent in Germany. In the revolt, the first 
instanee of the kind under the Hitler régime, 
1,000 fraternity men battled with brown-shirted 
Nazi students in defense of their ancient colors. 

The fight broke out after the fraternity men 
had held a meeting at which they protested 
vigorously against the dissolution of the ancient 
university society. Fire hoses were turned on 
the combatants and finally order was restored 
after the arrest of ten leaders, who were charged 
with “breach of the peace and incitement to re- 
volt.” 

Two fraternities were suspended until further 
notice by the president of the university, acting 
under pressure of the Nazi-conducted students’ 
federation. 

The incident was viewed as significant, since 
it provided the first instance of open revolt 
among German students, the vast majority of 
whom have been ardent supporters of the Nazi 
movement from its earliest days. It was also 
taken as an indication of the extent of dissatis- 
faction that was climaxed by the bloody June 30 
“purging” of Nazi ranks. 

The national executive body of the Hitler 
Youth organization has forbidden the public 
burning of school caps taken from well-to-do 
youths on the ground that this leads to the de- 
struction of substantial quantities of raw ma- 
terials, which in Germany’s situation ean not be 
allowed. The collection of the eaps and presen- 
tation of them to rag dealers is reeommended. 

It should be explained that local Hitler Youth 
enthusiasts recently have been making bonfires 
of these caps as a symbol of that abolition of 
class distinctions which is said to be in progress. 
The continued wearing of caps after leaving 
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school by youths of the moneyed classes appar- 
ently has caused ill-feeling among their fellows 


in the working classes. 


EUROPEAN PSYCHOLOGICAL FIELD 
TRIP 

UnpER the auspices of the American Peoples 
College in Europe a field trip in the psychology 
of social change will be given under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Goodwin Watson, professor of psy- 
College, Columbia 
sity. This trip, which commences on August 15 


chology, Teachers Univer- 
and lasts for five weeks, is especially designed 
for those who have the opportunity to travel 
only between the end of summer school and the 
beginning of college. Russia, Scandinavia, En- 
eland and Seotland are the four countries in 
which a survey will be made of various theories 
and practical application of psychological meth- 
ods. For a laboratory Dr. Watson will use 
Moseow and Leningrad under the communist 
régime, London with the traditional English 
method of democracy, and Denmark with its use 
of universal adult edueation to achieve social 
aims. The group, which is open to both men 
and women, will attend the meetings of the sec- 
tion of psychology of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which meets in 
Aberdeen this year. 

This psychological field trip is one of several 
short European study tours being planned this 
summer for those with short vacations by the 
American Peoples College in Europe in addi- 
tion to its longer travel courses. With its head- 
quarters in the heart of the Tyrolean Alps the 
college was founded five years ago under the 
auspices of a group of progressive American 
edueators interested in bettering international 
understanding and in making European study 
and travel possible for young Americans of lim- 
ited means. 

Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University; Dr. 
Harry A. Overstreet, of the College of the Cit 
of New York, and Dr. Jay B. Nash, of New 
York University, are members of its educational 
advisory board. The New York office of the col- 
lege is at 545 Fifth Avenue. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 

CITY 


THE New York Herald Tribune reports that 
after an eighteen months’ program of free adult 
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edueation in New York City, the State Eduea- 
tion Department, in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of New 
York State Temporary Relief Administration 


Edueation and the 


and various other organizations will continue 
with a new summer session, offering more than 
376 different subjects in a series of free courses 
tor adults, seventeen vears of age or older. This 
summer session will continue through to the fall, 
when it is planned to further extend the free day 
adult educational programs. 

On December 18, 1932, 


various 


more than 3,400 stu 
classes in re 
Now 700 


Five in- 


dents registered in the 
to that first 
teachers are actively employed. 


announcement. 
They 


struction to approximately 25,000 men and wo 


sponse 


men, in élasses conducted in various settlement 
centers and public-school buildings throughout 
the eity. The students who have enrolled for 
instruetion in one or more subjects are taught 
five days a week, making an aggregate weekly 
student attendance of 75,000. Thus, even with 
such figures compiled in the regular average stu- 
dent attendance, there is also the constant turn- 
over and transient groups, which run into unlim 
In one instance in the engineer- 
1,300 stu 


ited numbers. 
ng courses, from an enrolment of 
dents, 177 students have found employment dur 
ing a period of seven weeks. In this case the 
student found that his time had been profitably 
passed in the state classes. The program of the 
State Adult Education Department serves to 
vive the unemployed person an opportunity to 
study any subject he desires. 

A grant has been obtained from the General 
Edueation Board by New York University to 
include also a period of six weeks’ teacher-train 
ing for those teachers already engaged in the 
New York adult education project. These spe 
cial teaching activities will be under the diree- 
tion of Dr. L. A. Wilson, assistant commissioner 
for vocational New 
York State Education Department, assisted by 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, of New York University. 
An attendance of approximately five hours a 


This 


and extension edueation, 


week will be required of all teachers. 
training is only for teachers now on duty. 

For the public, however, the following free 
summer courses will be offered: Agriculture, art, 


commerce, drama, general cultural subjects, 


homemaking, industry, musie and _ technical 
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branche hese e ses will cover subject-mat- 
er and ¢ es in nearly every field of trade and 
commercial and cultural endeavor. The publie 
Ss invited to ¢ for study free of charge. No 
CCA requirements are demanded, except in 
the trade extension courses 
] { Ssecnoolis W ( h \ |] he ope I lor eeneral 
registration throughout the month of July in 


Manhattan are Central Needle Trades Sehool, 
Central High School of Business and Arts, East 
Side Continuation School, Harlem Girls’ Con- 
tinuation School, New York Urban League, Unit 
of the Dance, Musie and Drama; Wall Street 
Y. M. C. A., West Side Continuation School 
and Y. M. C. A. at 179 West 137th Street. The 
schools in Brooklyn are Brooklyn Girls’ Con- 
tinuation School and Brooklyn Urban League. 
The Bronx Vocational High School will serve 


the Bronx. 


FEDERAL AID FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

THe Federal Emergeney Relief Administra- 
tion, according to an announcement by Aubrey 
Williams, acting administrator, will assist 100,- 
000 needy young men and women to earn their 
way through college next year by paying them 
for part-time jobs. Thirteen and a half million 
dollars have been appropriated for the school 
year of 1934-35, about $1,500,000 a month for 
nine months. 

This is an enlargement of a movement begun 
last year at the suggestion of several college 
and university authorities, some of whom 
brought the matter before President Roosevelt 
personally. In part, it represents an effort to 
lessen unemployment this winter. 

Results of the student-aid program, under 
which about 75,000 students were enabled to 
stay in college last year, are said to have been 
so satisfactory that Harry L. Hopkins, federal 
emergency relief administrator, has authorized 
expansion of the work. 

By increasing the percentage of enrolment 
that each qualifying institution may aid, 25,000 
more students ean be added. Last year the eol- 
leges were permitted to assist ten per cent. of 
their enrolment; this year they may help twelve 
per cent. 

The 100,000 students will be divided between 
men and women in each institution in propor- 


Each 


tion to the number of each registered. 
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student will be allowed to earn up to $20 a 
month, and allotments to the colleges will be 
based on an average of $15 a month for each 
student. 

The FERA funds will be allotted through 
state emergency relief administrations to non- 
profit-making institutions. The students will 
work part time on socially desirable projects, in- 
cluding the kinds customarily performed by stu- 
dents working their way, such as clerical, library 
and research jobs. Regular class instruction is 
excluded. 

An addition to the kind of work to be done 
will be assignments to teaching adult education 
and extension classes, supervision of recrea- 
tional activities, and other services that will in- 
crease the usefulness of the colleges to near-by 
communities. Some of the students may be as- 
signed to local emergeney relief administrations 
to assist in specialties, such as health work, nu- 
trition, vocational agriculture and home making. 

General supervision of the student-aid pro- 
gram is in the hands of Dr. L. R. Alderman, of 
the U. S. Office of Edueation, director of the 
educational division of the Federal Emergency 


Relief Administration. 


SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


FOLLOWING the recommendation of Associate 
Superintendent William E. Grady, in charge of 
summer play activities, according to the New 
York Sun, the establishment of thirty addi- 
tional vacation playgrounds at publie schools 
has been approved by the New York City Board 
of Superintendents, bringing the total number 
of school play yards in operation this summer 
up to 454. The regular staff of playground 
instructors employed by the school board has 
been augmented by the assignment of 300 relief 
teachers. 

The new play yards have been made possible 
through the establishment at vacation play- 
ground centers of summer “day camps,” staffed 
by 425 teachers on the relief rolls, in addition 
to the 300 assigned to regular playgrounds. 
Since there would be duplication of work if 
playgrounds and “day camps” were in the same 
buildings, it has been decided to remove the 
vacation playground staffs and place their mem- 


bers in new locations. The new arrangement 
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adds sixty-eight to the original number of play 
centers. 

There were opened on July 9 fifteen new 
summer play schools, which will be conducted 
during July and August in settlement houses, 
community and chureh centers and in public 
school buildings with some teacher service sup- 
plied by the Board of Education through its 
Department ol Extension Activities. The or- 
vanizations conducting Play Schools provide 
the additional funds needed for food, supplies 
and teacher service. 

Children attending the schools will be eare- 
fully examined by physicians with the eoopera- 
tion of the Board of Health. Where remedial 
defects are found, the home visitor or social 
worker in the sehool will see that the children 
have proper care in a clinic, at home and in 
the school. 

The Child Study Association, through its sum- 
mer play schools committee and staff, acts in an 
advisory and organizing capacity and offers to 
directors and teachers a short series of diseus- 
sion meetings on teacher-child relationships and 
on program-planning with demonstrations of 
procedures, with the use of clay, paints and 
wood. This training has this year for the first 
time been made available to teachers who have 
been allocated to these organizations from the 
Works Division of the Department of Public 
Works. 

Children attending the play schools are of 
many and varying backgrounds, races and na- 
tionalities and economic status. The program 
which is most flexible grows out of the children’s 
own interest and experience and is carried on in 
buildings and out-of-doors. When the children 
come in the morning they diseuss with their 
teacher plans for the day or perhaps the week. 
They may want to learn more about the foods 
they eat or the clothing they wear and where and 
how this food and elothing come. The children 
with their teachers may visit a neighboring store 
or larger market, a near-by dock or railroad ter- 
minus. Such a trip may lead them on their re- 
turn to school to construct a train or boat, to 
paint a pieture of the dock, to fashion fruits out 
of clay, or to write a story about their trip. A 
well-prepared, nutritious meal is provided at 
noon for every child and the time is used not 
only for eating but for social training as well. 
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After lunch is finished the children rest. Follow- 
ing the rest period there may be shower-baths 
or swimming and then perhaps some out-of-door 
games or a story-telling time. Before leaving 
school light refreshment is provided. 

Of the fifteen play schools, three or four will 
be used as observation centers. Emphasis will 
be placed on parent and teacher guidance, on 
the use of the out-of-doors for an integrated 
rrogram of educational and recreational activi 
ties that might be adapted to a playground, on 
constructive luneh procedures, and on a ¢lass in 
homemaking for boys and girls together. 

One or two new schools are being opened this 
summer for more privileged groups of children. 
This is also a new departure and opens a new 
field of work for the play school. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

At a meeting of the trustees at the Mercer 
Beasley School of Law and the Newark Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences held on July 13, it 


& 


was voted to merge the two institutions to be 
known in the future as the University of New 
ark. The trustees of both schools became the 
board of trustees of the new institution. 

The two schools will retain their names as 
departments of the university and will open 
late in September in quarters to be selected 
later. The law school now has quarters in the 
Industrial Building, with a student body of 
about 250, and the institute at 17 Academy 
Street, with about 600 students. The resources 
of the two schools amount to about $175,000. 

The merger has been under discussion for 
several years, and some months ago the name of 
the university was incorporated. 

Franklin Conklin, Jr., who was president of 
the Newark Institute, was elected president of 
the new university. The vice-president is Ar 
thur F. Egner, who was president of Mercer 
3easley. William Morgan, who was secretary 
of the institute, was made secretary of the uni- 
versity, and Harrison P. Lindabury, treasurer 
of the law school, takes that post in the uni 
versity. 

Mercer Beasley, which was opened in 1926, 
gives degrees of bachelor of laws and master of 
laws. The institute was organized in 1910 and 
gave college courses which were accepted as 


credits toward a degree at New York Univer- 
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sity. It was announced that the new univer- 


sity would apply to the State Board of Edu- 


cation for permission to grant degrees of 


bachelor ol arts, bachelor ot science and hbache- 


lor of commercial science. 

The faculty ol the law school will remain as 
it present and its work will be und per- 
Vision of a committee comprising mempers ot 
ts present executive committee. The ¢ ege 
faculty will be announced later. The standing 
committee of the Newark Institute w super- 


vise the work of the college department. 


At one time it was proposed to include in 
the merger the New Jersey Law School, Dana 
College and Seth Boyden School of Business. 


Negotiations, however, fel] through. 


GIFTS AND LEGACIES FOR HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Harvarp UNIversiTy received in gifts and 
legacies during the year 1933 a total amount of 
$2,601,469.60. These were in addition to in- 
come paid as capital by the trustees under the 
will of Gordon MeKay, and to sums received for 
pensions from the Carnegie Foundation. 

The elass of 1909 made a gift of $100,000 to 
the university. This follows the custom of a 
large gift from the twenty-fifth reunion class at 
every commencement. 

The list follows, all gifts of not less than $20,- 


000 being listed under the name of the donor: 


Anonymous—Additional gift for the Society of 
Fellows Foundation, $453,212.19. 

Anonymous—Additional gift for the ‘‘ Geophysical 
Research Fund of Blue Hill Observatory, 


”” 


$26,932.36. 


de. 


Earl Willson Bemis—To establish the ‘‘ Elizabeth 


F. Bemis Fund’’ in memory of his mother, the 
income only to be used for the general purposes 
of the Harvard Astronomical Observatory, 
$50,000; to establish the ‘‘ Elizabeth Willson 
Stone Fund’’ in memory of his grandmother, 
the income only to be used for the general pur- 
poses of the Gray Herbarium, $50,000; total, 
$100,000. 

Two Hundred and Fifty Associates of the Harvard 


Business School—For research, and for the eur- 


t 
rent needs of the library of the school, $35,000. 


Anonymous—To establish the ‘‘Eleanor Husted 
Leal Fund,’’ the income from which shall be 
used by the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for cancer research, $50,000. 

Estate of Annie S. Coburn (Mrs. Lewis Larned 


Coburn)—On account of her bequest, ‘‘to be 
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held as a fund to defray the expense of main- 

tenance of all said articles (articles bequeathed 

by Mrs. Coburn to the President and Fellows of 

Harvard College for the William Hayes Fogg 

Art Museum) and, if sufficient therefor, to pur- 

chase additional paintings or pottery for the 

said Fogg Museum,’’ $18,503.70; on account 
of her bequest, ‘‘to be known as the Lewis 

Larned Coburn Memorial Fund in memory of 

my husband, who graduated from the Law 

School of Harvard University in 1861, the in- 

come therefrom to be used to give scholarships 

to students in said Law School’’ as) SSR- 
273.19; total, $56,776.89. 

The Commonwealth Fund—For research in erimi- 
nology in the Law School, $8,500; additional, 
for fellowships in the Medical School, $16,775; 
additional, for graduate instruction in the Med- 
ical School, $15,562.50; total, $40,837.50. 

General Education Board—Additional, for the 
Graduate School of Education in conducting its 
‘““Growth Study,’’ $15,000; for the School of 
Public Health in conducting its ‘‘Growth 
Study,’’ $18,000; additional, for advanced 
work in the humanities in the Divisions of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, $35,603.90; 
total, $68,603.90. 

The Harvard Fund—Additional, many subscrip- 
tions, $75,638.31. 

Harvard-Yenching Institute— For expenditures 
payable through Harvard University, $50,000. 

Estate of James Loeb—On account of his bequest, 
**to be known as and entitled The Loeb Clas- 
sical Library Foundation ... the income of 
said foundation shall be used to defray 
expenses involved in carrying on and completing 
the Loeb Classical Library, bequeathed by Mr. 
Loeb to the college’’ . Upon completion, 
the annual income is to be used ‘‘for the en- 
couragement of special research at home and 
abroad in the province of archeology and of 
Greek and Latin literature’’ . . . , $100,000. 

Estate of Wallace Macfarlane 
residuary bequest, ‘‘to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College ... the same to be 
used for such college or university purpose or 


On account of his 





purposes as said President and Fellows shall 
determine, ’’ $100,111.14. 

Estate of Miss Caroline E, Peabody—Her bequest, 
to establish ‘‘ ‘The Andrew Preston Peabody 
Fund’; the income to be used for the purchase 
of books for the University Library’’..., 
$100,388.89. 

Estate of William L. Richardson—His bequest, 
‘‘for the endowment of a Professorship of Ob- 
stetrics, the income only to be used for the 
salary of the professor,’’ $100,000; his bequest, 
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‘to be known as the Jeffrey Richardson Fellow 
‘ 

ship in the Harvard Medical School, the net in 

come thereof to be awarded each year by the 


Faculty of Medicine to some deserving student, 


mn his g 
School, who desires to continue 


her here or abroad’’... , $40,000; on a 


only to be used for such purposes of the uni 


versity as the President and Fellows shall fr 
aed 


time to time 


$516,154.35. 


determine, ’’ 


he Rockefeller Foundation—For the 


~ } 


Anthropology, $15,000; ‘‘for chemical research 


organic reactions,’ 


to determine the heats of 


$8,000; toward the support of the 


School of City Planning, $29,855.04; for fel 
lowships and salaries, $4,600; for 
oi physics, $10,000; for advanced 
humanities in the Divisions of Ancient and Mod 
ern Languages, $12,500; for research in indus 
trial $95,471.68; for the 


Industrial Hygiene, $2,000; for 


hazards, 
researches in 


hhysiology and in physical chemistry, 


999.96; for research in the field of international 


relations, $28,780.59; for research in the social 


sciences, $65,852.64; total, $297,059.91. 
1 
l 


ite of Stuart Wyeth—Additional, on account 


of his residuary, unrestricted bequest, $26, 
749.67. 
Other contributions less than $25,000, $504,004.56. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORKERS IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
A CONFERENCE of Workers in 
Correctional Institutions will be held under the 


Edueational 


auspices of Governor Lehman’s Commission for 


the Study of the Educational Problems of Penal 
Institutions for Youth at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, on August 10. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, professor of edueation 
at Teachers College, will preside over the open- 
trends in ecorree- 


ing session, at which recent 


tional edueation will be discussed. There will be 
a luncheon meeting at the Faculty Club presided 
over by Dr. J. W. Ellis, commissioner of the 
Department of Institutions 
Trenton, N. 


chairman of 


and Agencies at 
Sam A. 
commission to 


J., at whieh Lewisohn, 
the 


prison administration and construction in New 


investigate 


York State, and Lewis E. Lawes, warden of 
Sing Sing prison, will speak. The evening ses- 


sion will be presided over by Dr. William F. 


rraduation from the Harvard Medical 


his studies 


his residuary bequest, the income 


$376,154.35; total, 


Division of 


Graduate 
research in 
bE ¢ +) 
WOrkK in Tie 
Journal of 


$24,- 
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Russell, dean of Teachers College, when ad- 
dresses will be made by Calvin Derrick, super- 
intendent of State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, 
N. J., and Dr. William E. 
superintendent of schools, New York City. 


Arrangements have been made for five round 


Grady, associate 


} 


tables in the afternoon presided over by Dr. 
Edgar A. Doll, director of research, 
School, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. V. C. 
deputy commissioner, Department of 
tion, State of New York; Dr. Jesse F’. Williams, 


professor of physical education, Teachers Col 


Training 
Branham, 


Corree 


lege, Columbia University; Edward R. Cass, 
ceneral secretary, American Prison Association, 
New York City, and Miss Jane Hoey, assistant 
direetor of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. 

Those taking part in the discussions will in- 


Dr. F. 


tion, Bureau of Federal Prisons; Dr. James L. 


clude Lovell Bixby, direetor of eduea 
MeCartney, director of classification, Elmira Re 
formatory; D. D. Searborough, director of edu 
Attiea Hon. William 
Hodson, commissioner of publie welfare, New 
York City. 

+] 


The purpose of the conference as outl 


cation, Prison, and the 


ined in 
the program is as follows: 


It is easily apparent that some part of the pre 


ition of crime is involved with programs for the 
itment of convicted offenders. Furthermore, it 
s believed that that element of treatment which 


might be ineluded under the term ‘‘ education 


an be made much more effective in rehabilitating 
the criminal than it has been in the past, or is now. 
eorrectional education 


Increased effectiveness in 


ll result only when there is a pooling of the ideas 
of experts in the correctional field and of experts 
in the educational field. This conference is a step 
in that direction. When we can know more defi 


‘ 


nitely than at present what education can be most 
valuable in a prison or reformatory, and then how 
to apply that education most effectively we shall 
have reached a goal worth attaining. Doubtless it 
would be 4vorth while to know whether or not there 
is any sound basis for the arguments advanced by 
some of the critics of our penal system who say 
that no educational program can be effective as an 
| 


hat is needed 


agency in reforming the criminal. Wha 
now is a scientific approach to the whole problem 
of education in correctional institutions. This is 
a task which can be accomplished when the for 


ward-looking penologist combines his effort with 


that of the expert educator. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Herpert L. Spencer, principal of the 
Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teachers 
since 1928, has been appointed dean of the eol- 
lege at the University of Pittsburgh by Chan- 
cellor John G. Bowman, filling the vacancy ¢re- 
ated by the resignation of Dean Lee Paul Sieg, 
who has become president of the Un versity of 
Washington in Seattle. 

Dr. Lucy L. W. Witson, who retires this 
year as principal of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, after serving for twenty 
years, will join the faculty of Temple Univer- 
sity. Dr. Wilson will give courses in progres- 
sive education and on gifted and under-privi- 
leged pupils. 

A BREAKFAST in honor of Dr. W. E. Praeger, 
who is retiring from the department of biology 
at Kalamazoo College to become professor emer- 
itus was given on June 10 by professional asso- 
ciates and friends. Professor Praeger was pre- 
sented with a volume of congratulatory letters; 
addresses were made by representatives of grad- 
uate and undergraduate students and by Pro- 
fessor Praeger. Through the cooperation of a 
group of friends of Kalamazoo College with the 
department of biology of the University of 
Michigan, a tribute was paid to Professor 
Praeger by the establishment of the William E. 
Praeger Fellowship at the Biological Station of 
the university, at Douglas Lake, which is to be 
awarded yearly to a student of the college. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Birmingham 
Branch of Alliance Franeaise, Dr. Antony Con- 
stans, head of the French department of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, was decorated by 
Vice-Consul Simon Klotz, on behalf of the 
French Government, as Officier d’Academie. 

WinitAMs CoLLece conferred at commence- 
ment the degree of doctor of seienece on Dr. 
Winterton C. Curtis, professor of zoology at the 
University of Missouri. 

THe University of Glasgow has conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws on the Rev. H. J. 
Cody, president of the University of Toronto. 

AmonG the honorary degrees conferred at the 
annual graduation ceremony at St. Andrews 
University on June 29, the degree of doctor of 


laws was conferred on Miss MeCutcheon, head 
mistress of St. Leonards and St. Katharine’s 
Schools, and on John M. Dawson, director of 
edueation, County of Perth. Prineipal Sir 
James Irvine, vice-chancellor, performed the 
capping ceremony. 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK S. Boas, president of 
the Elizabethan Literary Society of London, has 
accepted an invitation to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor of English literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the coming year. 

Dr. A. C. Evuricnu, of the College of Eduea- 
tion of the University of Minnesota, will be a 
visiting member of the staff in educational psy- 
chology at the summer session of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Proressor T. Moopy CAMPBELL, of Wesleyan 
University, who recently declined a eall to be- 
come head of the department of German at the 
University of North Carolina, has accepted an 
appointment to sueceed Professor James Taft 
Hatfield as chairman of the department of Ger- 
man at Northwestern University. 


Louris A. ALEXANDER, of the University of 
Rochester, has been promoted to a junior pro- 


fessorship of education. 


Dr. EpNA FrRANceS HEIDBREDER, associate 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, will become professor of psychology 
at Wellesley College. 

Dr. WauLpo H. Dunn, head of the department 
of English at the College of Wooster, has re- 
signed to become professor of English at 
Seripps College, Claremont, California. Dr. 
Dunn was a visiting professor of English at 
Seripps College in 1931-32. 


Dr. J. K. Gausrairu, research assistant on 
the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomies of the University of California, has been 
appointed instructor in economies at Harvard 
University. 

Water G. WHITMAN, associate director of 
research of the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, has been appointed head of the department 
of chemical engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Professor Whitman suc- 
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ceeds the late Professor William P. Ryan, who 
died in June, 1933. Sinee that time Dr. Warren 
K. Lewis has directed the affairs of the depart- 
ment as acting head. 

Dr. T. Smirn Taytor, who for the last nine 
ears has had charge of the Physical Laboratory 
‘the Bakelite Corporation at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, was recently appointed head of the de- 
partment of physies at Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington, Pa. 


Joun E. Aucort, for the last six years Massa- 
chusetts state supervisor of vocational art edu- 
cation in industry and business, and head of 
the department of design of the Massachusetts 
School of Art, has joined the staff of the ad- 
vertising firm of John Donnelly and Sons. 


Louis M. Kuern, head of the department of 
languages in Harrison High School, New York, 
has been chosen principal of the school to sue- 
ceed Holland D. Roberts, who resigned last 
month to aecept an instructorship in English at 
Stanford University. 

Guy N. HarrMan has been appointed to 
the superintendeney of the Somerset County 
schools, Pennsylvania. He succeeds W. H. 
Kretchman, who has held the position for many 


years and who will retire this month. 


Dr. ALLAN W. Rowe, professor of chemistry 
at Boston University, has been elected a trustee 
of Norwich University, Vermont. 


CHarLES E. Rusu, associate librarian of the 
Yale University Library, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Connecti- 
cut College for Women, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late George S. Palmer. 


R. E. BuackweEtu, director of public rela- 
tions at Franklin College during the past seven 
years, has resigned to accept an appointment as 
assistant to the president of the University of 
Louisville. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Birmingham-Southern College, Mrs. 
William H. Stoeckham was elected president of 
the board. During the past year Mrs. Stock- 
ham was vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Dr. I. M. Linrortu, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Greek at the University of California, 
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has been appointed professor of Greek language 
and literature in the American Sehool of Clas 


sical Studies, Athens, Greece. 


Luoyp K. Garrison, dean of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School, has been appointed 
chairman of the new National Labor Relations 
Board by President Roosevelt. It is reported 
that Dean Garrison may be able to serve only 
temporarily on the board, since he has leave of 
absenee of less than three months trom the uni 


versity. 


THE Bulgarian Government has appointed 
Clayton E. Whipple, of Perry, N. Y., adviser in 
the reorganization of the rural edueation system 
now being inaugurated by the Ministry of Eecon- 
omy and Edueation. Mr. Whipple, who is the 
representative of the Near East Foundation in 
Bulgaria, has been in charge of rural extension 
work in connection with the Foundation’s Folk 


School at Pordim, near Plevna. 


Dr. W. A. WarptA, dean of arts at the Uni 
versity of Bombay, India, lectured on “The 
Bearing of Religion on the Polities and Politieal 
Problems of India” before the agricultural as 


sembly of the Iowa State College on July 20. 


Dr. Frep M. Fuina, head of the department 
of European history at the University of Ne- 
braska, died on July 6 at the age of seventy 
three years. Dr. Fling was one of the founders 
of the Historical Outlook. Last January he was 
reelected a member of the committee of one hun 
dred electors of the American Hall of Fame. 


ACCORDING to press reports, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania plans to lay before 
the next legislature a demand for a complete in 
vestigation of academie freedom at the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh. In a letter to Dr. John G. 
Bowman, chancellor, Governor Pinchot made 
plain his attitude on the dismissal of Dr. Ralph 
E. Turner, professor of history. The university 
received a state subsidy of $1,188,000 for the 
1933-35 biennium. The governor cited the Dr. 
Turner incident as one of a series of similar ac 
tions taken by the university, “which indicate 
that its purposes as an institution of higher 
learning have been perverted to conform to the 
views of a small group of wealthy and powerful 


men.” 


THE eighth International Congress of Phi- 
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losophy is to be held in Prague from September 
2 to 7. Immediately following, from Septem- 
ber 11 to 15, the sixth International Moral Edu- 
cation Congress will be held in Cracow. It is 
hoped by the committees in charge that dele- 
gates and visitors may be able to attend both 
congresses. 

AppRAISAL and Readjustment in Education 
was the subject of the fifth annual educational 
conference which was attended by several hun- 
dred superintendents, principals and teachers at 
the University of Michigan on July 10 and 11. 
Included in the program were topies and speak- 
ers as follows: “Planning—A Democratic Con- 
cept,” by Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of 
administration and supervision, University of 
Michigan; “Problems Facing Our Michigan 
Edueational System,” by Dr. Paul F. Voelker, 
state superintendent of public instruction, and 
“Major Decisions of the Washington Meeting 
of the National Edueation Association,’ by E. 
T. Cameron, Michigan Edueation Association. 
“The Significance of the Resolutions Adopted 
by the Washington Meeting of the National 
Edueation Association,” by Dr. Paul T. Rankin, 
supervising director of research and adjustment, 
Board of Edueation, Detroit; “Plans of the 
Joint National Commission on the Emergeney 
in Edueation and National Reconstruction,” by 
Dean J. B. Edmonson, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; “A Program for Edu- 
cational Reeovery for Michigan Schools,” by 
Dr. Evigene B. Elliott, Michigan Edueation As- 
sociation; “A Review of the Goals of Publie 
Edueation in Michigan,” by Dr. S. A. Courtis, 
professor of education, University of Michigan, 
and “The Social and Economie Developments 
in the Tennessee Valley and their Edueational 
Implications,” by Dr. Floyd Reeves, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

“CURRENT Educational Issues in California” 
was the general topic of a five-day conference 
for state educational leaders held at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California from July 16 to 
20. Dr. Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
publie instruction for the State of California; 
Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of edu- 
eation, University of California; Walter R. 
Hepner, chief of the division of secondary edu- 
eation, California State Department of Edu- 
ration; Dr. A. A. Douglass, professor of edu- 
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cation, Claremont Colleges; Dr. O. R. Hull, 
professor of education at the University of 
Southern California; Dr. Harry P. Smith, pro- 
fessor of education at Syracuse University; 
and A. R. Clifton, Perey R. Davis, H. S. Up- 
john, and John Sexson, superintendents of Los 
Angeles County, Santa Monica, Long Beach, 
and Pasadena schools, respectively, were the 
leaders at the morning sessions and afternoon 
round table discussions. Five special topics 
discussed include “Reorganization of Eduea- 
tional Programs,” “Progressive Practises in 
Secondary Edueation,” “Local Units of School 
Administration,” “The Support of Publie Edu- 
cation” and “Public Education and the Public.” 


A CHILD development service to care for the 
special guidance and training of children who 
are brought to the attention of various social 
agencies in Lexington and Fayette County, 
Kentucky, has been established at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky in cooperation with the Lex- 
ington Junior League. Dr. Graham B. Dim- 
mick, assistant professor of psychology, will be 
in charge of the project. 

JEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has been 
selected by Senator Royal S. Copeland’s Edu- 
cation and Law Conference to take over the 
college, university and teacher-training aspects 
of the experiment in character education which 
is now being conducted under special Congres- 
sional appropriation in the Washington Public 
Schools. Acceptance by the university of this 
responsibility was announced recently by Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, chairman of the Committee 
on Educational Policy of the Board of Trustees 
of the university, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred by the board with power. 


Srx British universities, including Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Christian Science Monitor re- 
ports, decided recently to augment their 1933 
summer plans to assist the unemployed, and, as 
a result, the Universities’ Council for Unemploy- 
ment Camps has been formed. At Eastnor last 
year, camps for unemployed men and boys were 
established and the universities planned to or- 
ganize at least ten similar ventures. The aim 
of the program, the correspondent states, has 
been publicized as “combating the disastrous 
effects of unemployment by providing camps of 
a definitely educative character.” With this end 
in view, the organizing council has issued 
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rough the press an appeal for funds. The es- 
timated eost of a camp for 100 men is £200. 
Kach camp lasts for not less than a month. 


\[ost of the time is to be spent in recreation, but 
art of the time is devoted to recular work that 
oes not “eneroach upon the proper sphere of 
aid labor.” Opportunities are provided for 


asses of various kinds. The camps are staffed 
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by members of the universities. The funds are 


drawn from several sources. University mem- 
bers pay some of the expenses, and the unem- 
ploved eontribute from their benefit allowance 
The chief source, however, is outside contribu- 
tions. The entire scheme is being fostered by 


the Ministry of Labor and the National Council 


of Social Serviee. 


DISCUSSION 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING OUR 
OLDER COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS LESS DANGER- 

OUS IN CASE OF FIRE 

WHEN we realize the seriousness of this whole 
problem of fire it is surprising that more ¢are- 
ful intelligent consideration has not been given 
to making many of our older wooden buildings 
afer for our students and teachers. In some 
of the more recent buildings, too, there is a very 
real danger from the same cause on account of 
a lack of understanding of what really happens 
when a fire first starts and of how a building 
hould be planned so that the students may get 
out in an orderly, natural way when the danger 
comes. 

It has been the custom in recent years, when 
the older buildings have been considered unsafe, 
to put up a lot of iron fire-escapes outside the 
buildings. These, in many eases, have proved 
almost as hazardous, when there has been con- 
fusion and panic, as the fire itself. 

In many institutions, especially where there 
are dormitories, it is the custom to have regular 

re drills, which are a help, of course; but it 
usual in these drills for the students to 
to get out on the fire- 


S nol 
be required actually 
escapes and make their way to the ground as 
they would have to do in ease of real danger. 

In many buildings with which we are all 
familiar it would be a pretty difficult process 
to find one’s way along a smoky corridor, out 
through a window which may be frozen down, 
on to a dark fire-eseape which leads perhaps 
to a piazza roof and from there find the stairs 
that lead to the ground. After all, the outside 
fire-eseape is a makeshift method of attempting 
to solve this serious problem. 

The real solution is to do something inside 
the building so that the stair halls and the ecor- 


ridors on the several floors will be kept clear 
of smoke until sufficient time is gained for the 
students all to be safely out; and in many old 
buildings this is not a difficult thing to do. 

To explain what really happens when there 
actually is a fire and the students are warned 
of it either by the alarm bell or by the scream 
of some one who has The 
students immediately rush from their rooms into 


discovered smoke: 


the corridors, in which there may be smoke 
enough to alarm them; then they race to the 
nearest staircase and perhaps find that smoke 
is already pouring up. The natural impulse 
then is not to go down but to race for another 
stair as far away as possible, only to find per- 
haps even more smoke pouring up that one. 
Then the confusion and panic begin and price- 
less moments are lost in the indecision of not 
knowing definitely what to do. 

As a matter of fact, a building never burns 
so rapidly that there is actual danger from the 
fire itself, and there is always plenty of time 
for everybody to get out in a quiet orderly 
way if it is so planned that the halls and cor- 
ridors and at least one enclosed stair hall ean 
be kept clear of smoke for a very few minutes 
at the start. 

In planning a new building, whether it is of 
fireproof construction or not, this is easy to 
accomplish, and the building inspectors usually 
are intelligent enough to require it, but it is 
surprising to see in some comparatively new 
buildings how little real understanding there 
seems to be of the essential requirements of the 
problem. 

In visiting a fairly new dormitory recently I 
realized, in going over it, that there were two 
staireases quite open to the corridors on the 
several floors, and opposite them, across the 


corridor, there were elevator shafts with open 
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wrought iron doors. These shafts extended 
from the basement to the upper floors and into 
the root space above. It was a modern fire- 
proof building, but it would be quite possible 
to have the building flooded with smoke from 
the boiler room or the laundry or the many 
storerooms and trunk-rooms in the basement. 

It proved quite a simple thing to build parti- 
tions with wired glass to enclose the two stair- 
cases on each floor and to put panels of wired 
glass behind the grilled doors of the elevators, 
and in this way arrange to keep the corridors 
and ‘stairs clear of smoke and make it possible 
for the students to go down one or both stair- 
cases to the ground. They were planned really 
too near together but were perfectly safe, as 
both extended to the basement with an outside 
door at the rear of the building. 

Any old wooden building may be made nearly 
as safe, as far as the lives of the students are 
concerned, as the most modern fireproof one if 
such alterations are made as to allow the stu- 
dents two enclosed means of egress in order that 
one at least shall be clear of smoke for the few 
minutes necessary to get every one out of the 
building. 

The problem is a simple one if the old build- 
ing has a stairease at each end, which is a very 
common plan. We recently made a big dormi- 
tory of this type perfectly safe at a cost of less 
than two hundred dollars, and thousands must 
have been spent in past years on iron fire- 
escapes all over the outside. Some of them 
went down on to piazza roofs which connected 
with an adjacent building, and some were en- 
tered at the top through small windows in 
closets and in some of the girls’ bedrooms. Had 
the fire ever come it would have been almost im- 
possible to get the girls out. 

In many buildings it requires a good deal of 
ingenuity to work out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, but it is always possible so to change eon- 
ditions that a perfectly safe building is the re- 
sult. It is true that anything that ean be done 
along these lines will not help to prevent the 
building burning to the ground, but it will make 
the lives of the students nearly as safe as they 
would be in a fireproof building. 

There is a type of classroom building which 
is very difficult to deal with, and thirty or forty 
years ago there were many of them built. They 
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have one main entrance hall in the center from 
which one or two open staireases go to the 
upper floors, and these buildings are usually 
three and sometimes four stories high. To make 
things a little more dangerous the boiler room is 
often directly under the entrance hall, and some- 
times there are open stairs going down to the 
basement corridor which leads to the boiler room 
and the service and toilet rooms. Often, too, 
the original old steam boiler is still hard at work 
trying to heat the building, having been patched 
up numerous times to make it pull through one 
more winter. 

In these buildings usually the only thing to 
do is to build at each end an outside enclosed 
stair hall and open the corridors through to 
sach one. Then it may be necessary to put in 
new doors, without locks, between the different 
classrooms so that these new stairs may be 
reached without having to go into the corridors 
which open into the smoke-filled central hall. 

In planning a new non-fireproof building it 
would be well to make the walls of the stair 
halls of some fireproof material and to have 
metal-covered doors with wired glass; but an 
old wooden building may be considered per- 
feetly safe if the stairs are really enclosed, and 
it is not necessary that these stairs be built of 
fireproof material. If there is enough fire in 
one of these stair halls to cause the stairs them- 
selves to burn there will be so much smoke in 
the enclosure that no one will think of trying 
to get out of the building in that way. They will 
instinctively go to the other stair. And in no 
ease should a closet be built under these stairs, 
or anywhere else in the stair hall, in whieh 
brooms or oily cloths or other inflammable ma- 
terial may be kept. 

In the modern plan of boys’ dormitories 
where there are separate staircases leading up 
to two apartments on each of the floors there 
are several arrangements possible that will allow 
the boys on one stairease to get through the ad- 
jacent suite into the next hall, or this may be 
accomplished by outside iron balconies connect- 
ing the adjacent suites. 

Another type of building which really ought 
to come under closer inspection, by school and 
college authorities, than is usual, -is the frater- 
nity and sorority house. Many of them are old 
houses built originally for single families and 
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‘e now being occupied by perhaps twenty 

persons. In some cases there is onl) 
hall 

ed with smoke with perhaps actual fire on the 


and stair, and if this 


e central 


st floor it would be serious. Sometimes in 
ese buildings it is possible to open new doors 
tween the rooms and so arrange things that 
every one can reach a low roof without going 


These 


uldings should be earefully looked over and 


nto the hall, and thus be out of danger. 


hen they are found to be dangerous some eare- 
plan of safe exits should be arranged. 


As to the manner of lighting the halls and 


> 


orridors of these buildings at night, the differ- 


ent states and cities vary considerably in their 
requirements as to new buildings. In old ones 
there should be enough light to light the halls 
dimly all night and there ought, of course, to be 
no dark corners, and also there should be a red 
light over the door leading to each stair hall. 
There is another thing which should be given 
careful attention in making an old building 
fire. In dormitories 


safer in ease of 


there are clothes chutes which extend from the 


many 


laundry in the basement up through the build- 
to sheath them up with wooden sheathing and 
Sometimes they 
this 


They are a 


fit them with wooden doors. 
open into linen elosets and the doors in 
case will usually be found open. 
real danger, as they will earry fire and smoke 
uickly up to the upper floors of the building. 
[t is a difficult thing now to try to line them 
with metal, but there should be a metal-covered 
loor in the basement and all the doors should 
have spring hinges to hold them shut and no 
devices for holding them open. 

A case came to our attention recently where 
burning sparks were drawn up a clothes chute 
of this sort and came out through an open door 
on to the floor of a room that had been freshly 


oiled. 


the whole 


In a moment the floor was ablaze over 
room. By a fortunate chance the 
only person in the room was near the door and 


Oil has been for years a com- 


got out safely. 
mon way of treating wooden floors, but for this 
reason it probably is not a good material to use. 
Wax is much better, except on floors that have 
to be serubbed with water; it is safer on account 
of fire and also it is a cleaner and better mate- 


rial in every way. 


were 


In econelusion, I will try to make a brief clear 
statement of the problem and its possible solu- 
tions. Inthe majority of cases fires start in the 
basement of a building and burn very quickly 
through into the first floor. The smoke then 
spreads through the different open rooms and 
halls and is immediately drawn up any open 
staircases to the upper floors. This is the time 
it is usually detected and the alarm given. 

Most of the danger in ease of fire comes 
from the halls and corridors being filled with a 
sufficiently dense smoke to cause asphyxiation 
Within a very short time after the start of the 
fire. 

If the corridors and stair halls ean be kept 
clear of smoke even for a very few minutes in 
the beginning it will be perfectly simple for 
every one to leave the building in an orderly 
manner without any hurry or confusion. 


To accomplish this result there should be at 


least two separate stair halls located as far 
apart as possible and these should be enelosed, 
absolutely, from the top story down to the 


cround level and there should be a door at the 
bottom opening directly out on to the ground. 
There should be no locks on the doors leading 
halls. The should be 


planned to swing into the stair hall and they 


to these stair doors 
should have spring door checks which will keep 
them always closed, and there should be no 
hooks or other devices for holding them open. 
In a building so planned the students will come 
from their rooms, when the alarm is given, into 
the upper corridors in which there will be no 
smoke. They will go to one or the other stair- 
ease and a glance will show if it is clear of 
smoke and if it is they will go safely down and 
be out of danger. 

For the person who is in charge of the build- 
ings of an institution, whether it is the president 
or the head master or the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, or some one else, it is 
quite natural to feel that his buildings are safe. 
He is familiar with them all, and if they are old 
ones and he sees they are equipped with outside 
fire-eseapes he naturally takes it for granted 
that everything probably is as nearly safe as is 
He may worry a little and wish they 


I would like 


to suggest, however, that after reading this he 


possible. 
were fireproof, but he lets it go. 


personally make a visit to each one of his build- 
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ings, and, in the light of what I have tried to 
explain, go over them slowly and carefully and 
try to picture to himself just what each person 
would have to do to get safely out in case of a 
real fire. Unless he is quite satisfied that every 
student ean get safely and quickly out of the 
building without danger, I want to impress upon 
him his personal responsibility for the lives of 
the students and urge that something be done 
and done immediately. 
I. Hownanp JONES 
ANDREWS, JONES, BISCOE 
AND WHITMORE, ARCHITECTS 
Boston, MAss. 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS IN 
AMERICA 

Tue Mathematical Association of America 
recently published a small volume entitled “A 
History of Mathematies in America before 
1900” edited by D. E. Smith and J. Ginsburg. 
Teachers of mathematies who are interested in 
the development of their subject in our own 
country will naturally weleome the opportu- 
nities which this volume of 209 pages presents 
to become better acquainted with various evi- 
dences of the remarkable mathematical progress 
made in our country during the recent centuries. 
In 1890 F. Cajori published under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Education a somewhat similar 
but larger volume (400 pages) under the title, 
“The Teaching and History of Mathematies in 
the United States,” in which the greater part 
of the developments noted are considered under 
the following two headings: “Influx of En- 
glish Mathematics, 1776-1820,” and “Influx of 
French Mathematies,” and it is stated (page 
45) that “French and German authors were 
almost unknown” during the former of these 
two periods. 

In the recent volume these two divisions are 
fortunately not adopted, and some of its state- 
ments are in disacecord therewith. For instance, 
the interest of Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
and of Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) in the 
French mathematicians is emphasized and it 
is noted that “even before the Revolution 
the American Philosophical Society was more 
closely related to France than to England” 
(page 76), and that “during the War of Inde- 
pendence it was natural that there should be 
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a distinct lessening of British influence upon 
the schools of those colonies which were to be- 
come the United States” (page 75). Such dif- 
ferences of view may partially explain the fact 
that in this later volume no reference is made 
to any of the statements contained in the earlier 
one relating to the same general subject. Its 
title is incidentally noted on page 161 of this 
later volume. 

While the authors of the two books on the 
history of mathematics in our country express 
different views in regard to various special ques- 
tions they agree as regards the facts that few 
outstanding contributions to the development of 
mathematics were made in America before the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and that 
before this time the mathematical instruction 
in our schools was much below the level of 
that which is now being offered. It is interest- 
ing to note a somewhat similar but more recent 
mathematical awakening in Asia, especially in 
India and in Japan, so that the European pre- 
eminence in mathematical investigations is be- 
ing threatened in a friendly manner from dif- 
ferent directions. The United States of Amer- 
ica has taken the lead in these advances out- 
side of Europe and some of our universities now 
offer unsurpassed advantages for research along 
certain lines. 

Unfortunately the earlier of the two books 
on the history of mathematics in our country 
has no index and the index of the recent work 
on this subject is very incomplete even as re- 
gards the items which are noted therein. The 
statement that these references “are reserved 
for such as relate to some mathematical con- 
tribution or to some important historical event” 
is not very illuminating, since readers naturally 
have different views as regards what constitutes 
a contribution or an important historical event. 
On page 117 it is stated that the Monthly was 
made the official organ a year after the found- 
ing of the Mathematical Association of America. 
This is misleading, since the founding of the 
association and the adoption of its official organ 
were accomplished during the same meeting. 
Such inaccuracies are, however, not numerous, 
and some of them will probably be corrected 
in later editions of this volume. q 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW DEAL FOR CIVICS 


“Onzty the most short-sighted student of the 
ld seene can maintain, in the light of the 
cumulated knowledge of the last four years, 

the industrial and social jungle-law hereto- 
re obtaining will suffice for the ever-increas- 
¢ complexity of modern life. The increasing 


emphasis upon social values is inevitable. And 


ust as inevitably must education whip itself 
into line.” 

These words of Mr. J. Ray Stine, principal 

Central High School, Akron, Ohio, form the 
deologieal basis for the recent reforms intro- 
luced by him into the 9B civies course at Cen- 
‘al High. It is his contention that the first 
tep toward the reform of a system is a thor- 

igh understanding of that system. To this 
end he has evolved a combination lecture and 

otion picture unit given once a week to aug- 
ent the regular ninth grade civies course. 

This series of nineteen lectures deals solely 

th local problems, for it is felt that before 
arger phases of national activity are ap- 
sroached the smallest must be mastered. There 

in addition, the fact, well known in eduea- 

mal psychology, that the uninformed mind 
derives the most good from familiar objects and 
experiences, 

Though each lecture can not at present be 
iccompanied by a motion picture, the gaps are 
being filled in as rapidly as it is feasible. Sub- 
jects diseussed cover all important aspects of 

vie life. <A selection of a few titles from the 

hole will show the diversity of material cov- 
ered: “The Cost of Edueation—High School”; 
“The City Water System”; “Street Maintenance 
ind Repair’; “The City Park System”; “The 
Public Libraries”; “Publie Utilities—City Fran- 
chises”; “The City Service Clubs’; “Food and 
Sanitary Inspection.” 

A consideration of the enumerated topies will 
show the manifold advantages deriving from 
presentation by means of the motion picture, 
or no adequate understanding could be given 


by any other method save an inspection trip, 
and this is obviously impractieal. 

To buttress the impression given by the lee- 
ture, a skeleton outline, mimeographed and cov- 
ering very completely the material delivered in 


the lecture, is given to each student. A glance 
at the divisions included under the study of the 
Akron City sewerage system will show the 
method very clearly; they include “History,” 
“Volume of Sewage,” “Finances,” “Need for 
Treatment,” “The Treatment Process,” “Final 
Effluent.” Each of these has a very detailed 
number of subdivisions. 

Included with each skeleton outline are a 
number of thought questions which are devel- 
oped in elass the following day. It is herein 
that the social integration occurs and the na- 
tional questions are brought out. Tests have 
proved that retention is much greater and stu- 
dent interest much higher than under the old 
text-diseussion method under which the student 
was forced to be satisfied with verbal deserip- 
tions and rather incomprehensible generaliza- 
tions. 

There is only one objection which can be 
levelled against this technique, and that is—ex- 
pense. Upon inspection, however, this objec- 
tion will be found to be no objection at all. 
There will be difficulties, of course, and each 
school must settle them according to local con- 
ditions. Mr. Stine’s experiences, in view of his 
eminent success, should prove of great sugges- 
tive value. 

First, the camera and projector were his own 
equipment; to those who argue that this eondi- 
tion may not exist in other schools, it may very 
readily be answered that service clubs and pri- 
vate individuals interested in the educational 
welfare of the city are very generous in assist- 
ing both financially and otherwise in the pro- 
duction of films of this nature. Recourse may 
also be had to moneys collected from school 
dances, to class gifts, to the pooling of funds 
with other interested high schools, and so on. 

By using the narrow gauge, home-projector 
type of film, costs were very materially reduced. 
Most of the work of photography was done 
during summer vacation, as the occasion offered. 
Mr. Stine has found that persons with whom 
he had to deal were always more than willing 
to extend every form of cooperation at their 
disposal. A rubber company, for instance, on 
several occasions gave him the use of one of 
their blimps, from which he obtained unusual 
and informative shots from the air. 
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To supplement action shots taken on the 
scene, Mr. Stine made several animated draw- 
ings to illustrate many processes which were— 
because of the physical nature of the machinery 
being photographed impossible to photograph. 
This demonstrated, far better than any amount 
ot deseription or charting could, the processes 
involved. 

The possibilities, it will be seen, are infinite, 
and will vary with cireumstances which are 
At present, Mr. Stine 


peculiar to each city. { 
contemplates filling in the remaining subjeets in 
the semester's program. <Atter that there re- 
main the industries—the rubber factories, the 
clay produets companies, the foundries, the 
cereal mills, the machine shops; there are the 
department stores. It is a flexible system whose 


limits are at present not even defined. 


Pending compilation of the results of a very 
ven at the end 


comprehensive test which was g 
of the semester’s work in civies, definite infor- 
mation upon the lecture-motion picture plan ean 
not be announced, but it is very certain that a 
conclusive step forward toward the awakening 
of the social consciousness has been taken in 
this, the fifth year of the depression. 


CHALMERS STEWART 


THE PROJECT METHOD OF DEVELOP- 
ING THE COLLEGE MUSEUM 

Tue college museum is probably one of the 

How- 


ever, it is usually neglected, or relegated to some 


most valuable parts of an institution. 


dusty attic room where nobody ever has access 
to the material, or else is so meager that it is not 
worthy of the name. 

At the College of Emporia we have been 
working out a system of projects during the 
past few vears which are intended to build up a 
strong museum of comparative anatomy. Thus 


far our projects have been concentrated on 
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building up a collection of mounted skeletons. 
Students in the zoology classes are given their 
choice of making drawings of skeleial parts or 
of mounting one skeleton to be left as a perma- 
nent part of the museum equipment. Students 
in more advanced classes of biology are likewise 
encouraged to take projects on a larger scale in 
heu of the traditional laboratory routine re- 
quirements. 

We have found interest so great in this new 
type of project that we have been forced to look 
outside our own community for materials. 
After having mounted many specimens of rab- 
bits, frogs, rats, cats, dogs and many other local 
species, we contacted a distant zoological garden 
and cireus farm, from which source we have 
secured during the past two years‘one South 
American llama, two lions, one leopard, one 
Indian elephant and one African hippopotamus. 

The mounted skeletons of all these animals 
have now been added to our department mu- 
seum as permanent equipment. The students 
have spent endless hours of hard work pre- 
paring these skeletons and they have learned a 
great deal about osteology from articulating 
these bones. “The last one to be completed is 
the hippopotamus, which is now being given the 
finishing touches and will be on exhibition soon. 

In addition to mounting the skeletons of these 
animals, the students made drawings of the 
various systems of these large animals and 
wrote up reports about these findings. 

In a remarkably short time we have thus 
added thousands of dollars worth of equipment 
to the biology department, and at the same time 
have tripled the student-interest in the work. 
There has been some loss of routine work in 
certain courses, but we feel it has been com- 
pensated for in the increased interest and effort 
which has been applied to the projects. 


J. H. FursBay 


QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL AID FOR THE SCHOOLS 

SURPRISE is probably the most general Amer- 
ican reaction whenever education comes out of 
its cloister and proclaims a dollars-and-eents 
consciousness of its value. Edueators as a rule 
are modest folk, used to working without too 


much appreciation of their efforts, and often 


against odds. But, gathered in convention at 
Washington last week, the National Education 
Association adopted a resolution urging intro- 
duction of a bill in Congress which would ask 
for a grant of $500,000,000 for aid to public 
schools. 

It is time the attention of the American peo- 
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] their government was called to the need 


ple and 

increased support for education. Never have 
e schools been allowed to feel a depression so 
have felt that which began in 


29, True, recovery plans have not entirely 


eenly as they 


verlooked the impairment which edueational in- 
Aid has been given to 


schools 


tutions have suffered. 


dents and to teachers whose were 


sed. But the setback which education received 


ng the period of national economie chaos 


as by no means been offset. 

A noteworthy commentary on the conditions 
educators are working 
United States’ 
New York’s 


avor LaGuardia has expressed concern over 


der which American 


found in reports from the 


reest and second largest cities. 


e possibility that the schools might not open 
September unless the state comes to their aid 
the present special session of the legislature. 
New York City faces a school deficit of $8,078,- 
100. Chieago school teachers are about to be 
paid out of a congressional loan, but the whole 
rid knows of their long distress and of the 
ct that other city employees, apparently for 
olitieal reasons, received infinitely better treat- 
than the patient teachers. 

Is not a school teacher as much of an em- 
plovee of the city as a street sweeper or a dog- 
pound attendant? Did the fictitious setting 

art of Chicago’s schools as an independent 


body demote the teachers? The mayor controls 


the schools through appointments to the school 

board as much as ever mayors did, and the City 

Council has to approve the school budget before 
school taxes can be raised. 

Moreover, many teachers are being over- 
loaded with work, while the city hall as usual 
contains a great many unnecessary but politi- 
cally useful employees. And, as usual, numbers 
of these are still overpaid. 

If the Chicago pay situation is very complex, 
the issues are not. A city is responsible for its 
ichers. There should be no difference because 

iny a city hall employee is efficient in bring- 

» out the vote on election day and the school 
teacher is not. 

Big-city conditions are simply part of a dark 
picture. In many rural communities schools 
have been closed, and in many others the school 
vear has been drastically reduced, while teach- 


ers’ wages have suffered cut after cut. 
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The publie has yet to hear what specifie pur- 
poses the $500,000,000 congressional grant to 
publie schools would serve. Use of the funds no 
doubt will be outlined in the near future. One 
That is, 
stantial federal aid is due education than has yet 
Christian Mon- 


thing is certain, however. more sub- 


been given to it.—The Science 


itor. 

Everypopy knows that the constitution of the 
United States made no reference to edueation. 
There is no conveyance by the states to the 


federal government of power in relat 
schools. If the 


participating in the 


federal government is to be 


justified in edueational 
program of the states, it can be done only under 
a very specious appeal to the general welfare 
clause in the preamble. 

Many advocates of federal subsidies for the 
federal control or 


schools do not believe that 


interference is involved. Inevitably, federal 
control must accompany federal support. My 
subsidies for 


experience in handling federal 


education, under the limited acts now in ex- 
istence, taught me that you must have federal 
will have mis- 


control and interference or you 


appropriation of funds and waste. The method 
whereby the federal government has stimulated 
certain types of education in the states, through 
Morrill, Smith- 


Hughes, Smith-Lever, and related aets, 


lands and moneys, under the 
is well 
known. 

both 


federal money can not be expended wisely and 


Reason and experience indicate that 
efficiently except by exercising federal control 
and supervision, and even then there is con- 
Witness, for 


huge pork barrels, such as the appropriations 


siderable waste. example, the 
for rivers and harbors and other matters which 
are the result of log-rolling, trading and po- 
litical self-interest. If we embark upon a pro- 
gram of turning over federal money to schools 
without any strings on it, it is only a question 
of time until the waste, extravagance and mis- 
use of these funds will result in a reaction or a 
change. The alternative is federal control. 

It should be noted that in 
128,840 fewer children under five years of age 
in the United States than there were in 1920. 
We have passed the peak of population in- 


1930, there were 








100 

crease, Social and economic pressure, resulting 
in birth control, have halted the population in- 
crease in a way similar to the situation which 
has long existed in France and some other ecoun- 
tries. This definitely means that the burden of 
supporting schools will be relatively less in the 
The pro- 


children to adults will be less; 


future than it has been in the past. 


portion of and 


the amount necessary for capital costs of schools 
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will be greatly reduced, and there will be a 
slight reduction in operating costs. 

It is evident that there is no necessity for 
federal financial assistance to the schools under 
normal conditions as no state, even in pros- 
perous times, has ever expended more than a 
trifling proportion of its resources on _ its 
schools.—Dr. John J. Tigert in The Review of 


Reviews. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

STANDARDS OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION! 

that the 


Ameriean Council on Edueation should form a 


Ir is an interesting circumstance 
new Committee on Standards at the very time 
the North Central 


Secondary Schools is issuing a new 


Association of Colleges and 
statement 
of policy regarding accrediting which deliber- 
ately excludes the word “standards” from its 
official vocabulary. 
Composed as it is of representatives of a 
dozen national and regional associations ecover- 
ing professional as well as college and secon- 
dary school interests, the Committee on Stand- 
ards doubtless thereby tends to conservatism; 
tends to seek that worthy conservative objec- 
tive: “The happy mean between too much stiff- 


ness in refusing and too much easiness in 
admitting variations in things once advisedly 
established.” 

Actually there is no real issue involved in 
the avoidance of the word “standards” by the 
North Central Association and its fresh adop- 
tion by the American Council. For all its 
banning of “standards” in its terminology, the 
North 


“total pattern maps” have teeth in them; and 


Central’s “bases of accrediting” and 
your Committee on Standards, despite its con- 
servative name and allegiance, has liberal lean- 
ings and a desire for broad rather than narrow 
criteria. 

Upon this aspect of the make-up of the eom- 
mittee the chairman, at the initial meeting in 
Washington on April 7, ventured to say: 


1.Presented at the meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on May 18 and 19, 1934. 


Most of us here to-day are veterans at this 
game. 
spected. 
form, we ought to be hardboiled Gradgrinds with 
an obsession for facts. It happens, however, that 
the personnel of this committee, whatever its other 
characteristics, has this in common, that we are 


We have inspected and inspected and in- 
Running true to conventional pedagogical 


predominantly liberals. 

We know the advantages of formal and definite 
standards in a pioneer era, in the range from 
secondary schools to professional schools. The 
‘*Carnegie unit’’ served a useful purpose in the 
period when a foot-rule of this sort impressed 
boards of education and helped to raise the mini- 
mum educational level in many parts of the coun 
try. In the professional field the criteria which 
developed from Dr. Flexner’s study of medical 
education in 1909-10 had the outcome of reducing 
the number of medical schools from 166 to about 
70; and hardly any one who knows about the old 
proprietary medical school would question that 
there has been a tremendous benefit to the medical 
profession and to society by the rigorous appli 
cation in this field of fixed standards. 

A good deal of water has flowed under the bridge 
and to-day we find that the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, following its 
Pennsylvania Study, is in the lead with proposals 
to drop the old Carnegie Unit; and the American 
Medical Association, through its Council on Medi 
eal Education and Hospitals, is preparing for a 
re-study of the objectives of medical education and 
a survey and reappraisal of all medical schools in 
this country. 

Two factors account for these and other activi 
ties and for our own liberalism in viewing stand- 
ards. 

The first is the improvement in scientifie mea 
surement as applied to education. We know now 
that the time-clock of the Carnegie unit does not 
record intellectual accomplishment. Educationa! 
psychology has given us better instruments in 
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ndardized subject-matter tests, in the new-type 

sts, in scholastic aptitude tests, in professional 
tude tests as applied to medicine and law. 

rhe chief element in our own thinking, I ven- 
to say, is our scientific spirit. We have more 

> what John Stuart Mill called a healthy skepti- 

sm. We show this by our criticism, in the scien- 

of the methods of these 


w seientifie devices. 


spirit, and results 
rhe second factor accounting for our liberalism 
I believe, the fact that American higher educa- 
n is advaneing out of the pioneer stage into 
t of the university ideal. We are interested in 
dings, equipment, finances; but we realize that 
educational institution must be judged by 
at William 


rd: not scientific; yet every one of us here, when 


James called its tone. A vague 
iave gone to and fro on our inspections, appre- 
ite that the truly important thing about any 
ol, college, university is precisely the quality 
its student body and of its faculty which James 


tly termed its tone. 


The chairman expressed his belief that the 


Committee on Standards, working in the 
‘irit indieated, has possibilities of usefulness 
n American education by “synthesizing the find- 
of various studies, the judgments of ex- 
rienced workers in the varied fields of classi- 
tion and acerediting; and by erystallizing 
ndings and judgments into fundamental prin- 
les stated with simplicity and directness.” 
‘he chairman quoted the statement of the pur- 
ise of the committee, as given by Dr. John 
Hlenry MacCracken: “To deal with the prin- 
ples of classification and accrediting rather 
than with the application of these principles.” 
An excellent presentation of the new attitude 
the North 
Central Association was given by the U. S. 
Dr. 
When he was president of the Univer- 


oward acerediting advocated by 


Commissioner of Education, 
Zook. 
tv of Akron, Dr. Zook was a prime mover in 


George F. 


the study which resulted in the North Central’s 
present policy. 
The probability “that the standards of the 


> was set 


iture will be general in character’ 
forth by Dr. Zook in addressing the committee. 
General optimum standards will be substituted 
for minimum specific standards. Under this 
conception an institution will be at liberty to 
choose its own methods. In some instances the 


institutional machinery may be elaborate and 
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formal; in other instances it may be possible 
for an institution to perform the function effee- 
tively through machinery which is less imposing 
and much more informal. 

Dr. Zook stressed that, given this liberty as to 
Ways and means, an institution will be expected 
to accept appropriate responsibility and to 
demonstrate that its methods, plan and organi 
zation are effective in attaining the general 
principles called for in the standard as they 
apply to the objectives which the institution has 
set for its goal. 

As to the new program of the North Central 
Zook that it has 


equally important funetions—accrediting 


Association, Dr. said two 
and 
stimulating. There will doubtless long continue 
to be a very real necessity for what we now 
That the 


accrediting procedure of the old type had served 


eall the acerediting of institutions. 


its day and had been valuable Dr. Zook freely 
rranted, but he insisted that “we must establish 
accrediting procedures that are more scientific 
and much more carefully carried out.” He 
expressed his thought that schedules of infor- 
mation, no matter how much improved, can not 
replace the need for personal inspection. He 
favored visits to each institution seeking ae- 
crediting by a committee of two or three mem- 
bers staying at least two days. 

As to stimulation Dr. Zook thought that at 
least an equal amount of energy should be ex- 
pended in aiding institutions already ineluded 
in the aceredited list as in considering institu 
tions applying for inclusion. The new stand- 
will be 


which the institution seeking accrediting and the 


ards ideals toward the attainment of 
one which has long enjoyed that status may 
work with equal zeal. 

Dr. Zook stated, in closing, the conclusion 
reached by those who put through the North 
Central study that “the association should have 
but one list of accredited higher institutions.” 

The following questions are now before the 
Committee on Standards for study and discus- 


sion: 


1. What is the relationship of regional and state 
lists of accredited institutions to functional 
lists? 

2. Shall the American Council adhere to regional 


lists for colleges of arts and science? 
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3. Should an institution which has a law school 
not accredited be included on the accredited 
list? 

4. What should our attitude be toward the junior 
colleges which are increasing in such num- 
bers? 

5. Should junior colleges be included with the 
regular list of colleges of arts and science 
or be included with the list of secondary 
schools or be listed separately? 

6. Should the council utilize functional lists so 

far as professional schools are concerned? 

7. Should teachers colleges and engineering col- 
leges be treated as professional schools or 
as colleges of arts and science? 

8. Should the council list American institutions 
in foreign lands such as those of Constan- 
tinople, at Cairo and in China? 

9. What part may the Federal Government ap- 
propriately play in the determination of 
educational standards? 

10. What, if anything, should be done regarding 
the classification of institutions which fall 
outside the regular fields, such as theologi- 
cal seminaries, Emerson College of Oratory 
in Boston, Springfield International College, 
ete.? 

11. Has the faculty of the institution a share of 
responsibility for educational policy and a 
relation to the governing board—this im- 
plying, on the one hand, due provision for 
freedom of teaching and investigation and 
security of tenure; and, on the other hand, 
protection of the interests of the institution 
as to needful elimination and resignation at 


short notice. 


At the April 7 meeting of the committee a 
good start was made in the consideration of a 
half dozen of the foregoing questions. Sub- 
committees have been appointed for further 
study and later report. 

The following (all of whom attended the 
April 7 sessions in the offices of the American 
Council on Education) comprise the Commit- 


tee on Standards: 


Dr. Katharine Rogers Adams, principal of Kings- 
wood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, representing the American Association of 
University Women. 

Alexander B. Andrews, of Raleigh, N. C., repre- 
senting the Section on Legal Education, American 


Bar Association. 
Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of the George Peabody 
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College for Teachers, representing the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Dr. William D. Cutter, of Chicago, representing 
the Council on Medical Education, American Medi- 
eal Association. 

R. N. Dempster (secretary), of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, representing the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. O. R. Latham, president of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, representing the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. 

Dr. John H. MacCracken, of Washington, D. C., 
representing ex officio the American Council on 
Education. 

Dr. Shelton Phelps, of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, representing the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. James A. Reeves, of Seton Hill College, rep- 
resenting the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. H. W. Tyler, of Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Dr. Raymond Walters (chairman), president of 
the University of Cincinnati, representing the 
Association of American Colleges. 

Dr. W. E. Wickenden, president of the Case 
School of Applied Science, representing the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

Professor George A. Works, of the University 
of Chicago, representing the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. George F. Zook, of Washington, D. C., di- 
rector of the American Council on Education. 


For the work of the committee during the 
coming year, the chairman has appointed the 
following sub-committees to consider specific 
problems: 


Committee on Philosophy of Standards: Miss 
Adams, Messrs. Cutter, MacCracken, Reeves, Tyler, 
Walters and Zook. 

Committee on Regional and State Lists and 
Functional Lists: Messrs. Andrews, Dempster, 
Kelly, Phelps and Works. 

Committee on Professional Fields: Messrs. An- 
drews, Cutter, Latham, Walters and Wickenden. 

Committee on Nomenclature: Messrs. Campbell, 
MacCracken, Walters and President David A. 
Robertson, of Goucher College. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, 
Chairman 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE VALIDITY OF SIX 
TYPES OF SPELLING TESTS 
SPELLING is a tool subject, one which is 
arned because of its value in written discourse. 
The purpose of teaching spelling in schools 
s the ineuleation of the habit of using the ecor- 
letters in their proper sequence in given 
yrds, to the ideas 
hich are intended to be communicated by the 
rson writing the words. It should be kept in 


mind that people need to spell correctly only in 


insure communication of 


ritten discourse. 

Spelling is quite objective, and it is strongly 
standardized. There is only one ecorreet way 
to spell a word. For this reason, spelling, like 

‘ithmetie, seems to lend itself readily to ob- 

ctive testing of pupil achievement. It would 
eem that edueators should have little difficulty 

devising adequate and appropriate spelling 
tests. Yet this is not as easy as it may seem. 

A considerable amount of time is spent in 
schools in teaching spelling, and yet most class- 
with using 


m teachers content themselves 


traditional column dictation technique in 


easuring the spelling achievement of their 
pupils. It is true that there has been some 
research completed on the problem, using 


column dietation, sentence dictation, oral reeall, 
tten reeall, two response, multiple (four) 
In only 
one of the investigations, that by 
Epler, are six such types of spelling tests con- 
dered. The findings of these several studies 


response, and completion type tests. 
however, 


nd themselves to the following conclusions: 
1) Edueators are able to construct spelling 
tests of different types of reasonably good 
validitv; (2) the column dictation test is still 
he most valid measure of spelling achieve- 


‘Nora Epler, ‘‘A Study of Objective, Teacher- 
ide Spelling Tests.’? Unpublished master’s 
thests, University of Southern California, 1933. 62 
pages. W. 8. Guiler, ‘‘ Validation of Methods of 
Testing Spelling.’’? Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 20: 181-189, 1929. R. V. Hunkins, ‘‘ An 
Experiment in Column versus Dictation Spelling.’’ 
Elementary School Journal, 19: 689, 1919. R. L. 
Morton, ‘*The Validity of Times Sentence and 
Column Tests in Spelling.’? Journal of Educa- 

nal Research, 5: 444-447, 1922. J. S. Orleans, 
The Ability to Spell.’? ScHoot anp Soctety, 23: 
407-408, 1926. D. P. Phillips, ‘‘Comparison of the 
'wo-Response and Dictated Recall Types of Spell- 
Ing Tests.’? Journal of Educational Research, 23: 
(~24, 1931. 





ment, with the sentence dictation spelling test 
almost as satisfactory; and (3) methods of 
measuring achievement in spelling have not yet 
been finally established. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to report 
an investigation of the validity of six types of 
objective spelling tests. The types of measur- 
ing instruments used inelude those utilized by 
earlier workers interested in the problem: (1) 
A two-response, written reeal] spelling test?; 
(2) a two-word, multiple-response written re- 
call spelling test, similar to the spelling test 
included as Part I of the Cross English Test’; 
(3) a four-word, multiple-response written 
recall spelling test, similar to the spelling test 
included as Part J 
Bureau English Test*; 
(5) a column dictation spelling test; 
the New Stanford Achievement Test, 


of the Columbia Researeh 
(4) a completion spell 
ing test*; 
and (6) 
Dictation Exereise.°® 

Each of the five teacher-made spelling tests 
listed above ineluded fifty words, chosen from 
the Buckingham Revision of the Ayres Spelling 
and from the Seales. 
These lists of fifty words included the same 


Seale Iowa Spelling 


number of words of a given difficulty, with the 
difficulty levels ranging from easily spelled words 
to words which were spelled correctly by only a 
few pupils. After the preparation of the five 
spelling tests, they were administered to pupils 


2 This test was presented in mimeographed form 
to the pupils, as follows: 

Directions: In this test, some of 
spelled correctly, and some are spelled wrongly. 
Look at each word carefully; if it is right, place a 
check in the space beside the word, and under R; 
if it is wrong place a check in the space after the 
word, and under W. 

Example: R W 


verry x 


the words are 


x brave 

} Published by World Book Company, Yonkers 
on-Hudson, New York. 

4 This test was presented in mimeographed form 
to the pupils, as follows: 

Directions: In this test the first letter of a word 


or the first two letters of the word are given. Fill 
in the blanks with the letters which are not given, 
in order to finish spelling the word. After each 


blank is a definition or another word which means 
the same thing as the word which you are to spell. 
Example : 
(b————- (A place to sleep on; a couch.) 
(h— (a place in which to live; an abode.) 
5 Published by World Book Company, Yonkers 
on-Hudson, New York. 
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in grades two to five in the Benjamin Franklin 
School of San Diego. One hundred and sev- 
enty-four pupils responded to all six tests. 
The pup responses were scored, the seoring 
was checked for accuracy, and the scores were 
entered and checked on a data sheet. The 
tatistical computations, based on the pupils’ 
responses ere cor pleted twice with the aid 
of statistical tables and calculating machines 
to insure accuracy. 

Table I includes the measures summarizing 
the Six seore series. 


SUMMARY MEASURES FOR SIX SERIES OF SPELLING 
Scores. N=174 

Test From Range To Mean PEy SD V 

Two-respons¢ 0 10) 17.2 0.56 11.4 66.2 

Two-word 0 $2 23.4 0.80 16.2 69.5 

Four-word 0 10) 20.4 0.5] 10.1 49.5 

Completion 0) 19 10.7 0.49 9.7 90.7 


Column dicta 


tion { 

sentence dik ta 
tion Q 59 28.8 0.61 12. 42.0 
Note: All constants in this table are quoted only 


to the first decimal place, excepting the probable 


errors of the mean. 


The data in Table I clearly show one fact: 


the tests are discriminating. Each test in- 
eluded words within the achievement of most 
pupils, and words difficult for all pupils. No 
pupils completed correctly the spelling of the 


five teacher- 
made, objective spelling tests. The most in- 
teresting fact Table I is the 


marked differences in mean values among the 


group of words included in the 


presented in 


first five tests, since the original fifty words in 
each list used in these tests were of equal dif- 
fieulty. The relative variability of three of the 
tests is quite similar: the column dictation, sen- 
tence dictation and four-word, multiple-answer 
spelling tests. Peculiarly enough, these three 
types of tests were found by Epler to be the 
most valid of the six types of tests.® 

The intereorrelations deseribing the relation- 
ships between the six paired series of test scores 
are given in Table IT. 


6 Nora Epier, loc. cit., page 35. 
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TABLE II 
MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP FOR SIX SERIES oF 
SPELLING ScORES. N=174 


(2) (3) (4) 


Tests (1) (5) (6) 
Two-response 927 .778 .759 .351 .262 
Two-word .004 832 .797 .496 .308 
Four-word .020 .016 .784 .425 .311 
Completion .022 .018 .018 193 .497 
Column dictation .045 .037 .042 .049 823 
Sentence dictation .047 .047 .037 .017 


.047 





Note: Coefficients of correlation are given in the 
upper right portion of this table; probable errors 
ot these coefiicients, in the lower left-hand portion 
of the table. 

Since all the 
Table Il are positive, it follows that the six 


coefficients of correlation in 
tests measure the same thing or things to some 
The first 
remarkably well, 
not validate the column dictation and sentence 


extent. four tests validate each other 


and yet these four tests do 


dictation spelling tests, which were found to 
be the best measures of spelling in earlier 
studies. It appears that the last-named two 
tests are measuring something different than is 
measured by the first four tests listed in Table 
Il. The column dictation and sentence dicta- 
tion spelling tests validate each other very sat- 
isfactorily. The writers suggest that perhaps 
vocabulary skills and proofreading skills are 
demanded in the first four tests more than in 
the last two tests in Table II, and the presence 
of these variables influencing the scores on the 
sause the values of the coet- 
Since 


four tests may 
ficients of correlation given in Table II. 
Epler did not find similar results in grades 7 
and 8, it may be also that grade level as well as 
interfering variables may account for the writ- 
ers’ findings. 

In conclusion, the writers’ findings indicate 
that column dictation and sentence dictation 
spelling tests seem still the most valid measures 
of spelling achievement. Intensive research in 
test construction and in the use of different 
types of objective spelling tests is needed at all 
grade levels of the elementary school, since 
methods of measuring achievement in spelling 
are not yet finally established. 
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